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PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Origin and Story of the Seminary. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE MOOAR. 


The seminary originated in the con- 
viction that the churches on the Pa- 
cific Coast ought, in due time, to pro- 
duce their own ministry, and to do 
their part also in furnishing messen- 
gers of the gospel to other parts of 
the world. True to the traditions of 
the fathers. it was felc by us that it 
should be an educated ministry, and 
that the education should be given 
here, and that an institution manned 
by competent teachers, and supplied 
with the facilities of ample training, 
would kecome a citadel and an arm- 
ory of the churches. 

The steps for founding it were tak- 

en, as was meet, in the General Asso- 
ciation of California, and it was in- 
tended that it should be closely con- 
nected with the churches, grown in- 
deed out of their life and prayer. 
Those specially interested in the mat- 
ter were well aware that the Congre- 
gational people were few at the time, 
and that what they needed was need- 
ed by other branches of the Christian 
Church -as well. The committee in- 
itiating the movement took pains to 
inquire of prominent persons in sev- 
eral denominations as to the likeli- 
hood of these denominations uniting 
in some scheme by which their young 
men might be educated with ours in 
a common locality. That was not 
thought by the brethren thus consult- 
ed to be feasible. Some years later, 
when the Presbyterians entered upon 
the establishment of their seminary, 
a similar overture was made to them 
in particular. 
_ The incorporation was secured in 
accordance with the general law of 
the State relating thereto. The Sem- 
inary Association was formed, of 
which all ministers and delegates in 
the General Association, assembled at 
Sacramento in 1866, became at once 
members. Membership was invited 
of all ministers or members of Con- 
gregational churches. This Associa- 
tion was to elect the Board of Trus- 
tees, and the Trustees became the 
corporate body. Subsequently, in: 
1872, in order to hold so large a 
property as was required for the pur- 
poses of the seminary, it was found 
necessary to make a new incorpora- 
tion under a special statutory pro- 
vision, whose legal title is “ The Pres- 
ident and Board of Trustees of the’ 
Pacific Theological Seminary.” 

During the two years following, an 
effort was made to obtain subscrip- 
tions sufficient to justify the Trustees 
in electing a faculty and in beginning 
instruction. It was first intended 
not to begin until $50,000 were 
pledged. But that was a large sum 
to raise in California. It was decid- 
ed, therefore, to undertake actual 
work when half that sum should be 
realized. Accordingly, in March, 
1869, the first Professor having been 
chosen, a class was gathered in the 
study-room of the First Congregation- 
‘al church in San Francisco, then at 
the corner of California and Dupont 
streets. Two young men presented 
themselves, to whom another was soon 
added. Books, furniture and other 
conveniences were contributed by in- 
dividuals. In the fall of the same 
year rooms were secured on the west 
side of Montgomery street, 417, and 
in the following year, on the east side 
of the same street, in what was known 
as the Armory Building. In 1871 
the institution took up its abode on 
its present fine site in Oakland, hav- 
ing acquired the valuable property 
which had been previously used by 
the Pacific Female College. 

That property, comprising at the 
time twenty-five acres, was bought 
for $80,000. This purchase was made 


the autumn of 1870. No increase of 
the faculty occurred till 1884, when 
the Rev. Dr. I E. Dwinell became a 
welcome and precious accession for 
the teo brief period of six years. 
Professor W. W. Lovejoy took the 
chair of Old Testament studies in 
1890 to 1891, and Rev. C. S. Nash has 
for the last year succeeded to the de- 
partment of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology. These later endowments 
are due, the first, to the joint gener- 
osity of Charles Crocker, C. P. Hunt- 
ington and Moses Hopkins, in provid- 
ing $26,000, and the second to Edward 
Coleman, who, in January, N92, set 
apart to the department of Apologetics 
and the Relation of Science and Chris- 
tianity the noble sum of $50,000. 

The most notable single event in 
our history is that spoken of by Dr. 
Pond in anothercolumn. Of that, he 
might speak with a full. memory; for 
that was a year of gracious services in 
which he himself became,and fora sec- 
ond time, one of the chief benefactors. 
For, nine years before, in 1872 and 
1873, he led, in California and at the 
East, a canvass for $35,000, and in 
1881 he achieved the more remarkable 
success of completing the $100,000 
effort based on Mr. Hopkins’ timely 
proposition. 

Among the necessary conditions of 
the growth in our work have been 
the endowed scholarship funds, of 
which there are now eight, the total 
value of which is $24,000. The late 
Professor Benton and his household 
took an early interest in soliciting 
these funds, without which the num- 
ber of students would have been 
small, indeed. The names of Mr. Ed- 
ward Smith, Mr. Seth Richards, Mrs. 
Cornelia Richards, Mrs. T. H. Lam- 
son, Mrs. E. B. Crocker, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Mills, Mr. Enos Sargent, Mrs. 
Mary A. Crocker, and Dr. J. C. Hol- 
brook deserve to be recalled with 
special thankfulness. 

Indeed, as I try to condense this 
account of our history, I find myself 
thinking of so many others who in so 
many ways helped us, and whom it 
seems ungracious to fail tc mention 
by name, men who have given time 
as well as money! He who seeth in 
secret is himself their reward. 


The Financial Need of the Seminary. 
BY HON. J. M. HAVEN. 


The obvious, pressing and constant 
need of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary is a larger revenue. A larger 
requires additional endow- 


gregate $126,000. Interest on this 
sum, at 6 per cent., yields an annual 
income of $7,560; barely sufficient 
for three professorships. There 
should be six professors at once. To 
have a great seminary, we must have 
great teachers. The best material 
for minjsters of Christ's gospel will 
go for training where the best train- 
ing can be had. The best training is 
where there are the best trainers. 
The best trainers command the best 
salaries, except where heroic self- 
sacrifice makes a noble exception to 
the established rule. Let me quote 
the words of George W. Curtis: “The 
dignity, the influence, the power of 
the teacher's office, are incalculable. 
Reason, experience, the common con- 
sent of all great thinkers and all au- 
thorities upon the subject, agree that 
the teacher is the school. All the 
wealth of India or of California could 
not provide a great school of any de- 
gree, unless it could secure great 
teachers. Noble buildings, storied 
quadrangles and ancient groves, 
munificent endowments, museums, 
laboratories, gymnasiums, libraries, 
the profuse accumulations of literary 
and scientific resource, without the 


possible through a homestead asso- } teacher, is but Pygmalion’s statue un- 


ciation, which induced many friends 
of the institution to take lots at a high 
valuation, by which nearly $60,000 of 
the purchase money was provided for, 
leaving the remainder, about eight 
acres and fhe buildings, for the uses 
of the seminary. This remainder, 
worth at the time certainly $40,000, 
came into possession, but with a debt 
of half that sum. Still, in consequence 
of this acquisition, ample room was 
obtained, not only for the theological 
department, but for the accommoda- 
tion of an academy, which was at once 
opened. | 

The second endowment was obtain- 
ed chiefly through the solicitations at 
the East of the Rev. Dr. A. L. Stone, 
President of the Board. This was in 
the Pilgrim Memorial year, and in 
addition to the gifts made in Boston 
and its vicinity,the Tabernacle church, 
New York; engaged to bestow its 
memorial offering upon our work. In 
reliance upon these donations, a sec- 
ond professor joined Dr. Benton in 


inspired —the body without the 
soul.” 

And so the first great pressing 
need of our Seminary is a full faculty 
of the best-equipped Christian edu- 
cators in our country. To secure 
this we must have endowments ag- 
gregating three. hundred thousand 
dollars; or one hundred and seventy- 
four thousand dollars additional to 
what we have. Where are the seven 
men or women to give us twenty-five 
thousand dollars each? These en- 
dowments will be exhaustless foun- 
tains, sending forth streams of spirit- 
ual blessing through all the future 
years of the history of our Pacific 
Coast. What Yale, and Hartford, 
and Andover, and Bangor have done, 
not for New England only, but for 
America and the world, that. must 
our Pacific Theological Seminary 
do for the Pacific Coast not only, but 
for the islands of the Pacific, and for 
Japan, and China, and the world! 


Second only to the need of money 


ments. The present endowments ag- 


for professorship endowments, is the 


need of money for a “Library Fund’ 


and a “Library Building:” One hun- 
dred thousand dollars for a perma- 
nent fund, from the income of which 
to fill up and replenish, year by year, 
with the best religious and select 
literature a library, which will be an 
adequate provision for faculty and 
undergraduates, and an honor to our 
Pacific Coast—how great the need! 
But how can we bestow our present 
limited library, or the grand one for 
which we plan, without fifty thousand 
dollars for a fire-proof, convenient, 
attractive library building? Whata 
monument tu the memory of our la- 
mented Professors Benton and Dwi- 
nell would such a building be, erect- 
ed on our beautiful Seminary Hill! 
Our “financial needs” are more than 
these. Our Hopkins Academy has 
outgrown its shell. It is out at el- 
bows and knees. The academy build- 
ing is too small, the campus too limit- 
ed. It has been turning away appli- 
cants all the last academy year. It 
must have fifty thousand dollars to 
make it what its generous donor, 
whose name it bears, expected it to 
be. And we need an increased 
“General Fund,” from the income of 
which to provide for care of property, 
insurance, taxes and imperative ex- 
penses. 
How are these “financial needs” to 
be met ?, Simply by having a suffi- 
cient number of friends who are will- 
ing to give the money. If they can- 
not spare the money now, can they 
not do what a high-minded, hard- 
working physician of San Francisco 
did? Provide by will that one-third 
of the estate which Providence has 
given shall go to meet such needs as 
ours; and pay a small interest from 
the principal thus set apart, while it 
is still retained? Yesterday's daily 
papers cantained this statement: 
“The large amount set aside for 
charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions by the will of the late Dr. 
Washington Ryer has caused the 
public to take unusual interest in it. 
It is so unusual for rich men of San 
Francisco to remember such institu- 


| to the demands of the school. 


culture in many families, make it 
necessary that the. minister himself 
shall be well read, and, if possibie, 
scholarly. It is also true that our 
Congregational churches demand a 
high type of mental qualifications. 
The history of Congregationalism is 
in the line of such a demand. Now, 
this demand can be met only by well- 
equipped training-schools. We have 
some such institutions in the East; it 
is very necessary that this school 
which stands here for the whole Pa- 
cific coast should be ready to give 
the very best training that can be 
found anywhere. While this may 
not be essential to the life of our 
churches, it is very necessary to their 
best. work. It is a cause of much 
gratification that the school has had 
such excellent teachers during its 
history; it is gratifying that to-day 
it has such able men in its’ faculty. 
The fact is patent that the students 
who have received instruction here 
and have gone forth with the com- 
mendation of this institution, ow> the 
better part of their success, what. 
ever that has been, to the faithful 
and able teaching and influence of 
their seminary lfe. The churches 
are indebted to the seminary for this. 
good which they have received from 
its graduates. That benefit would 
have been larger if the number of 
professors could have been adequate 
If the 
churches are to be helped in the 
measure in which our churches need 
help, they can expect it only when 
the faculty of their training-school 
shall be increased to a size commen- 
surate with the work laid upon it. 
hen will the seminary have the 
many things it needs? When the 
churches become interested enough 
in that school to supply its needs. 
Surelv, there ought to be more inter- 
est in our seminary. There ought to 
be & regular seminary Sunday; there 
ought to be at least an annual offer- 
ad to this work on the part of every 
church in this West country; and 
there ought also to be some more 
close and practical connection be- 
twéen the seminary and the churches, 


tions, that the Doctor's liberality has |in 4ts management and policy. We 


been rendered very conspicuous. 
His estate is estimated to be worth 
$1,500,000. - Those familiar with the 
Doctor’s affairs say it is worth nearer 


$2,500,000. One-third of this is giv- 
en to the following charitable institu- 


tions: Little Children’s Infant Shel- 
ter, the Old People’s (Crocker’s) 
Home, the Ladies’ Protection and Re- 
lief Society, the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, the Protestant Episcopal 
Old Ladies’ Home, the San Francisco 
Lying-in Hospital and Foundling 
Asylum, and the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
Society. ‘I have heard of no desire 
to contest my husband’s will,’ said 
the widow. ‘In these bequests the 
Doctor gave expression to his most 
heartfelt desires, and had he lived he 
would undoubtedly have anticipated 
many if not all these legacies by en- 
dowing the institutions named in his 
lifetime. So far as may le in my 


‘power every wish of the Doctor in 


this respect, so far as expressed dur- 
ing his lifetime, shall be carried out 
to the letter. I know of no reason 
why any one should be dissatisfied 
with the disposition made of the es- 
tate, and have heard of none.’ ” 


The Seminary and the Churches. 
BY REV. E. C. OAKLEY. 


Those two nouns ought to go easi- 
ly together, for the relationship of 
the one to the other is natural and 
necessary. The seminary exists by 
the churches and for the churches. 
Its success is dependent upon the 
interest the churches take in it, and 
the prosperity of the churches de- 
pends somewhat upon the success of 
their theological school; but the lat- 
ter statement is not so largely true as 
the former. The seminary will profit 
or suffer more from a right or wrong 
relationship with the churches than 
will the churches be affected by the 
real success or failure of the school. 

Without going into the matter of 
proportionate benefit of the one to 
the other, we easily see that if the 
seminary is thoroughly equipped for 
work, and is doing that work in a 
faithful manner, giving out from 
year to year graduates who are qual- 
ified as highly for church service as 
their gifts and an effective training 
can prepare them, the churches that 
shall receive their ministries will 
profit by that training. A scholarly 
ministry is a greater necessity to-day 
than ever before in the history of the 
Church. The greater the cultivation 
and the more nearly universal the in- 
tellectuality of this century, as com- 
pared with any other period of civili- 
zation; the greater also the need of a 
broad and thoroughly educated min 
istry. Books and magazines in ev 
ery home, and some large measure o 


can not expect our churches to be 
very vitally committed to an institu- 


have practically nothing todo. Tax- 


ation without representation is re- | 


pugnant to the American spirit; and 
a lively interest in an institution with 
which they have no business rela- 
tionship is growing more impossible 
to churches imbued with our Con- 
gregational spirit. One of the things 
that will bring our churches more 
closely into sympathy with this school, 
and finally furnish it with the money 
and the prayers and the students it 
must have, is such a change in the 
constitution of its management as 
shall make the churches of our Gen- 
eral Associations responsible for the 
direction and policy of the school. 
The urgent demand that our churches 
have the management of our great 
missionary societies, and that the close 
corporations cease, is one that will 
be heard with reference to all in- 
stitutions that call themselves Con- 
gregational, and look to our Congre- 
gational churches for sympathy and 


support. 


The Relation of the Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary to Home Missions. 


BY REV. H. D. WIARD. . 


The relation of our seminary to 
the Home Missionary work of the 
Pacific Coast cannot be presented in 
one short article; we can only glance 
at some of the more vital points of 
relation. 

The distance we are from the other 
seminaries of our order compel us to 
look to this, our own, for the workers 
to take this part of the land for 
Christ. There is no field of Home 
Missionary operation where a minis- 
try trained atter the fashion of our 
fathers is more needed than on this 
western coast of our country, and 
there is no part of the land where a 
trained ministry can do better work 
than here. There is no seminary with 
a finer opportunity before it; ours is 
a large and important field. What, 
then, are some of the relations which 
this “School of the Prophets” holds 
to our Home Missionary work? 

1. It is our only hope for a_ thor- 
oughly trained corps of workers. We 
must look to it for our supply. If 
we are to do our part of the Lord’s 
work, we cannot depend upon the 
drifting ministers who come to us 
with no preparation for our kind of 
service. Our seminary must give us 
our supply. These must be of the 
best; they must be brainy, energetic, 
rustling, spiritual heroes. 

2. We expect the seminary to give 
us not only the right kind of men, 
but they must give us plenty of the 
right kind. If we do our work well 


we must have - first-class workmen; 


tion with whose management they ' 


men who can get a church anywhere, 
and enough of them to shutout those 
who are shut out elsewhere. The 
men furnished by our Pacific Sem- 
inary will fashion the Christian life— 
so far as we fashion it at all—on all 
this coast. That our school can fur- 


‘nish the right kind of men -none can 


doubt. A glance at its graduates 
leaves no room for doubt on this 
point; but it is not furnishing enough 
of them. Why? If the “seminary 
has a relation to our work, then we 
have a relation to the seminary.” 
The children of Israel were not to 
be blamed that the contractors failed 
to build Pharaoh’s temple on time. 
They made good bricks when they 
had the material with which to work, 
and they made plenty of them, but 
when Pharaoh failed to furnish the 
material, he forfeited his right to 
their service, and soon lost it. The 
churches of our order must furnish 
the material from which the “semin- 
ary’ is to supply our needs. 

1. Our rich men who want to see 
this part of our land taken for the 
“Master” must remember that he 
from whom they borrowed their 
wealth demands of them the support 
of the seminary. They are noble 
men who teach there, men to be trust- 
ed to do their work well because 
they are good men; they are human 
and must be sustained. 

2. The pastors, the deacons, the 
members of all our churches, must 
remember that they are in the midst 
of a special responsibility for the 
work to be done. We must watch 
for the best and brightest of our 
boys for the ministry. If each Con- 
gregational Christian on this coast 
would do their part, our seminary 
would be filled with grand young 
men studying to be workmen for 
God. If God’s will does not become 
the law of this coast we of the church- 
es will be responsible for the failure. 

The seminary has proven its worth 
and abrlity to do its part of the work. 


Will the churches do theirs, and de- - 


liver our Home Missionary churches 
from the necessity of taking men for 
their work whom they know are un- 
fitted for it ? | 


The Relation of the Seminary to For- 
eign Missions. 


BY REY. C. BR. HAGER. 


If the saintly lips of that one who 
has so recently gone from us could 
speak to us to-day on the above nam- 
ed theme, he would undoubtedly 
say, “The Seminary was not only es- 
tablished to supply the needy home 
missionary fields, but also to send 
men to every part of the world, wher- 
ever God should callthem.” He who 
had looked upon the heathen in their 
own homes in his tours around the 
world realized the fact that foreign 
missions are, and ever will be, the 


great battlefield of the Christian 


Church. One never really gets con- 
verted to the Master's last commis- 
sion until the heathen are seen and 
studied in their own native surround- 
ings. Whatever the religious need 
of a particular home field may be, a 
seminary of sacred learning ought 
never to have narrow bounds for the 
sphere of its influence. It ought to 


‘send its graduates east and west, 


north and south, over the whole wide 
world, not favoring one section more 
than another, except to send ‘them 
where there is the greatest need. It 
is not so much the Pacific Coast that 
calls for consecrated young men as 
the 850,000,000 heathen that are still 
“sitting in the region and shadow of 
death.” And, indeed, the Pacific 
Theological Seminary has ever been 
& missionary seminary. It may at 
times have seemed to forget 
its high mission to send its graduates 
to the benighted of every land; but 
the first class who graduated gave it 
its name and character for all time 
to come, and went forth as pioneers 
of the Seminary into the foreign 
missionary service—one only to labor 
a short time on the field, and another 
to give his life for the Master whom 
he served. Yes, the blood of our 
martyr Stevens forever baptized the 
Seminary we love as a missionary in- 
stitution, and woe be to usif we shall 
ever forget the noble self-sacrifice 
which he made, in order to bring the 
goepel to the priest-ridden -of the 
Mexican republic! Sad will it be for 
the alumni themselves if they are 
no longer actuated by the same holy 
zeal to send the gospel to the ends of 
the earth. And yet the Semin 

compares favorably with the other 
sacred institutions of our land in the 
number of men it has sent out to for- 
eign fields. More than fourteen per 
cent. of its alumni have labored 
abroad, and two missions of the 
American Board have been establish- 
ed by its graduates, a work which 
tells its own story to the Christian 


world. But thedemand of the hour is 
for an increasing interest. in foreign 


missions in the Seminary, and the 
reasons for this are: | 
_ 1. The close proximity of the Sem- 
inary to more than one-half of the 
world. It is but a step from Califor- 
nia to Japan, China or Micronesia. 
The heathen are, as it were,at our door, 
representing nearly 500,000,000 souls. 
We dare not say that we.need all 
our young men for California, Oregon 
and Washington, when: these.millions 
in the islands of the/sea\and just 
across the Pacific are without the 
light of the gospel truth. The verv 
position of the Seminary demands 
that it should heed the call that comes 
to it from the barbarous islander, the 
idol-loving Japanese, the hermit 
Corean and the superstitious Chinese. 

2. The imperative need that exists 
in all foreign fields for consecrated 
laborers demands that our Seminary 
should be largely missionary in its 
character. As long as the world is 
perishing for the “bread of life,” it 
is not the duty of the Seminary te 
train the scholars, who shall speculate 
about the hereafter, or whether what 
we now call the Word of Life may 
not, after all, be some old myths hand- 
ed down to us from preceding gener- 
ations. It is the life-giving power of 
the simple gospel that the heathen 
world needs, and as long as the great 
cry is bread, bread, preap, let us give 
it to them without any leaven of 
human wisdom. And for this work 
the best men are needed. Foreign 
missions ought to have the choice of 
the best students of our Seminary. 
It is a mistake to suppose that any 
one can succeed abroad. He who 
can not fight his way in the home 
land will probably not be of much 
use in the foreign field, and not every 
successful preacher will make a good 
missionary. Give us your best stu- 
dents—men who have piety as well 
as brains; men of tact and good com- 
mon sense; men of godly patience 
and the spirit of forbearance, and 
men who are content to labor for 
Christ and him alone. : 


Relation of Pastors to the Seminary. 


BY REY, DR. J. K. M'LEAN, 
Being required, without other limit-— 
ation than that of length, to write 


upon the “Relation of Pastors to the © 


Seminary,” I am moved to suggest a 
relation which could be, and I am 
not clear but should be, rather than 
treat of any one that is—A Working 
Relation of Pastors to the Seminary’s 
Training of its Students. 


Let the course be extended to four — 


years, or, if need be, five. Divide the 
year into two equal terms—an in- 
term and an out-term; a reading 
term and a practice term. Put 
the student one six months with 
the professors, and the next six 
months among the pastors. Let him, 
from the beginning, divide his year 
equally between the theory of the 
ministry and the practice of the min- 


istry. | 
In his first half-year out the stu- 
dent could either live in the family 
of a pastor, or could, as now, be as- 
sisted in the payment of his board 
by scholarship funds. In either case 
he would work as an apprentice. He 
should take out with him lines of 
study and reading laid out by the 
professors, upon which, at his return, 
he must pass careful examination, 
permission to go on with any subse- 
quent study being conditioned upon 
his meeting this examination satisfac- 
torily.. The pastor with whom he is 
placed should see to it that the stu- 
dent under his charge keeps regular 
daily hours of study. Beyond this, 
in his first year, the student shall do 
Sunday-school work, Christian En- 
deavor leading, and committee work: 
cottage meeting work, and visitation, 
and shall occasionally lead the church 
prayer-meeting—all this, under gen- 
eral direction of the pastor, with 
after criticism and advice as to his 
methods and success. Full and care- 
fal report of the student's diligence, 
acceptability, adaptability, and gen- 
eral success should be given the sem- 
inary authorities on the completion 
of this out-term, this report to be 
one of the grounds upon which it 
would be decided whether or no to 
encourage and permit the student to 
go on. | 
In the second and third out-term, - 
under the same or some other pastor, 
the student could be -given in part 
the same practice tasks, and in part 
liigher ones. He should preach 
some. Probably he should be en- 
titled to some ‘mall compensation, 
enough to pay his board, which now. 
he should be required to do. . Later 
on, in the fourth and fifth year, he 
would be prepared either to act as 
assistant to some one of the stronger 
churches, or to take charge of one of 
the weaker ones; giving account of 
himself at the end of the time. 
What would be done with-the sem- 
inary aud professors during the jont- 
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terms of the students? Divide the 
classes equally, and have half of the 
student body out, and half in, thus 
keeping the work of the seminary 
continuous the year round, except 
for such time as should be given the 
professors for vacation. Let each 
have his six weeks off in succession, 
under such mutual arrangement as 
not to impair the working force at 
the seminary at any one time. 

The advantages of such a scheme 


as here outlined are obvious. Here 


are some of them: 

1. The training of the student will 
be far more complete than now. His 
theoretical training will be more 
complete, and a practical training be 
realized which is now unknown. The 
youth who is ordained to preach 
will be not only a theolugue, as we 
aptly designate him now; he will be 
pastor as well, and save himself and 
his church those mistakes and blun- 
ders which so mar and harass the be- 
ginning of many a ministry. 

2. Valuable assistance will be ren- 
dered to overworked pastors, and new 
life be infused into many underwork- 
ed churches. 

3. The pastors not only, but their 
churches as well, will be brought into 
new relations of vital interest and 
sympathy with the seminary. Par- 
ticularly so, if—as might easily be 
arranged—each church where stu- 
dents are stationed be visited by the 
professors in some rotation during 
the residence time of such students. 

4. The comparison of experiences 
among the students, by correspond- 
ence and conference, would become 
invaluable. 

5. The same amount of seminary 
room in class-room and dormitory 
would suffice a double number of 
students. Besides, each student could 
enjoy a large personal contact with 
professor. 

6. Inefficient, incompetent, and un- 
practical men could be tested and 
weeded out as they go along, instead 
of after some have wrecked churches 
and others starved them. 

7. The general result would be 
a greatly improved ministry, and far 
stronger churches. 


Students for the Seminary. 
BY REV. WALTER FREAR. 


There is some obvious logic in 
this statement of the subject which 
has been assigned to me. The semi- 
nary is for students. Why the valu- 
able grounds, the costly buildings, 
the library, the scholarships, the five 
or more professorships, if worthy 
students, and many of them, are not 
forthcoming? Nothing but students, 
present and prospective in their num- 
ber and quality, can justify the large 
equipment of the seminary. Itis only 
the fruit in kind and quality that can 
save the orchardist from disappoint- 
ment in his large outlay. The urgent 
need of thoroughly trained and de- 
voted ministers for the work, at home 
and abroad, is conceded on all sides. 
And now, when the facilities for such 
training are provided, there comes 


_ this supreme question, “How are con- 


didates for the high privilege to be 
secured ?” 

It is, doubtless, true that a well- 
equipped seminary will of itself at- 
tract students to some extent. The 
story runs that a man whose mission- 
ary spirit was larger than his means 
secured much money for the Lord by 
making beehives and placing them in 
the clover fields. The bees came and 
made good honey for him to sell, be- 
cause the hives were there. There 
are students for all our colleges; and 
every well-endowed college draws to 
itself students who, but for its ex- 
istence, would not have entered on 
high courses of study. Doubtless, 
there are students in Stanford Univer- 
sity to-day who were incited to col- 
legiate studies by the establishment 
of that great seat of learning. Our 
greatest educational institutions have 
found that students in numbers have 
responded to every enlargement of 
the endowment and the curriculum. 
Like bees to the hive, they have come 
to the larger provision made for them. 
The wider the doors of learning have 
been opened to them, the more of 
them have entered. 

_ This, however, it must be conceded, 
is less the case with schools of sacred 
than with schools of secular learning. 
In this case, the open door of oppor- 
tunity is not enough. There is a 
higher call to the ministry, which 
must be taken into account. Pro- 
founder convictions of duty, and a 
higher consecration of spirit, enter 
into the choice. Something more than 
the motives'and impulses that ordin- 
arily lead to scholarly and profession- 
al pursuits must move the candidates. 
There is a natural shrinking from 
taking on oneself the responsibilities 
of the sacred calling. The self-sur- 
render, the self-denial, the single 
aim, the devotement of all the powers 
to the divine service, the high spirit- 
ual plane of the daily life which are 
involved, all act as restraints in the 
choice of the ministerial calling. 
Generally. those who make that choice 
feel that they have been moved to it 
by influences that have come from 
above. 

And yet, in most cases, if I mis- 
take not, certainly in very many cases, 
it is also felt that the suggestion of 
some good and wise friend, some pas- 
tor or other earnest Christian, had 
much to do in leading to that choice. 
There. is many & useful minister who 
would have been in other pursuits, 


had not this high duty and privilege 
been laid open to him by some friend. 
We may modestly and truly say that 
God often uses this instrumentality 
in his call of men to the ministry. 

And just here we find the resolvent 
of our subject. This is how we are 
to get students for the seminary. 
Scarcely a month had passed after 
the writer of this had become a con- 


gested to him thethought of a course 
of study for the Christian ministry, 
which thought soon ripened into a 
a purpose that at no subsequent time 
was ever departed from. Pastors and 
Christian teachers who are observing 
and watchful in this great interest may 
do much in directing promising 
young men to the seminary. The 
thought put into the mind will often 
develop into the consecrated pur- 
pose. 

Some :word of encouragement, or 
some mere calling of the attention to 
this duty, may be the means of gain- 
ing for the Church a most faithful 
servant. Nor should I omit to say 
thatit may be that sometimes scarcely a 
less good service may be rendered by a 
suggestion of an opposite character. 
Not every willing one should be en- 
couraged to study for the ministry. 
Those who stand at the choosing 
places of the young, should be wise 
not to misdirect. Better fewer stu- 
dents of right brawn and brain and 
spirit than more of a flabbier kind. 
The strain on the ministry in these 
days is so great that the best brained 
and the best trained are none too 


tain ministry has no soft places for 


the student should come to the semi- 
nary by way of the college; and yet, 
not always. There is a place for 
those not college bred. A short cut 
to the pulpit when so many are 
empty, and workers in foreign fields 
are so greatly needed, seems justifi- 
able; but when taken it should be 
taken by those only of special prom- 
ise, and who in some good degree 
can make up in other ways the lack 
of college training. Provision for 
such students is contemplated in the 
following article of the constitution: 

“Art. VIL. While it shall be the duty 
of the Board to provide in the semi- 
nary the means for a-thorough train- 
ing for the Christian ministry in all 
departments of study, usually pur- 
sued in the best institutions of this 
kind, they shall also prepare for such 
as desire it a partial course of study, 
which they may pursue, and at its 
completion receive a certificate to that 
effect.” 


The Benefactors of Our Seminary. 


BY REY. DR. W. C. POND. 


I am requested to prepare a brief 
article, for this Seminary number of 
Tue Pactric, on the people who have 
helped it financially. 

The number of these is very great. 
If I were to give simply a catalogue 
of them the list would reach far be- 
yond the limits of my article. And, 
as memory brings them before me, I 
find myself in close sympathy with 
our Saviour’s judgment regarding 
the widow and her two mites. There 
are home missionary pastors, and pas- 
tors whose struggle was all the great- 
er because they would not let their 
churches ask ‘aid of the society, to 
whose pulpits I have been welcom- 
ed, without the slightest hint that 
my.appeal might make an inroad up- 
on their own supplies, and who have 
further endorsed my appeal by mak- 
ing personal subscriptions of $25, 
concerning whom it would not be too 
much to say, “They cast in all that 
they had, even all their living.” And 
the whole is forever more than a part. 
In the judgment of Christ the quan- 
tity is not considered. “Is it all ?”— 
that is the question; and if it be “all,” 
it is more than any amount can be 
that involves enly a half-hearted con- 
secration. I think, also, of the mul- 
titude of contributions in the cities 
and villages of New England, and 
feel afresh the sentiment of admira- 
tion that used to glow within me 
when, going out from some little port 
in Maine, or some hill town in Massa- 
chusetts, I thought how much it 
meant of wide vision and far-reach- 
ing sympathy and warm, practical 
love for God and man, that,in homes 
where I saw tokens of most rigid 
economy (every dime carefully count- 
ed) five dollars or ten came forth for 
an institution of whose existence they 
first learned from my lips, and whose 
work was to be on the other side uf 
the continent. It is not necessary 
that men should name them. It is 
not possible that even I who received 
their welcome and their benediction 
should remember them all across so 
many years; though, at the time, it 
seemed as though they could never be 
forgotten. God remembers them, and 
their record is on high. 

Chief among those who have been 
able to contribute largely stands the 
late Moses Hopkins. His gifts reach- 
ed an aggregate of about $56,000. 
The pledge made by him early in 
1881, to give us $50,000, provided 
we would match it with another $50,- 
000, doubtless saved our institution 
from bankruptcy and _ extinction. 
There confronted the trustees at that 
time no other alternative but # dis- 
honorable surrender of our trust and 
closure of our work on the one hand, 
or a possibly more dishonorable and 
disastrous continuance of it on the 
-other. Our professors had been la- 


fessed Christian when his pastor sug-. 


boring for years withovt salaries; our 
buildings were suffering from lack of 
repairs, and yet our interest account 
was accumulating, till the bank which 
held our notes must have been seri- 
ously contemplating foreclosure. 
None of us who participated can pos- 
sibly forget that season of believing 
and agonizing prayer in which the 
rest of us engaged while two of our 
number—Brothers Benton and Dwi- 
nell—went to call upon Mr. Hopkins. 
Stil) less can we forget the thrill of 
new hope which their report inspired. 
The pledge was as wise in its condi- 
tion as it was generous in amount. 
It threw us out with effective lever- 


| age in an effort with personal friends 


and the churches, the effect of which 
was not only to make up the required 
amount, but to deepen and perpetu- 


|ate the interest of Christian people 


in our institutions. All debts were 
paid; the endowments then viewed 
as indispensable were provided, and 
provision was made so that not even 
the expenses, which are inevitable— 
taxes, insurance, repairs, etc.—could 


well brained and trained. The Chris- | 


weak and inefficient men. If possible, 


ever put the corporation into debt 
, again. And from that day to this we 
have never owed any man anything 
but love, and we have wrought in 
hope and cheer, not in despondency. 


| This glad result we owe, under 

God, to Moses Hopkins more than any 
‘other man. He wrought more wise- 

ly and more largely than he knew. 
Among the wealthy men of Califor- 
nia he furnished the first luminous 
exception to a shameful indifference 
concerning the higher ranges of be- 
neficence. Modest, unassuming, ap- 
parently unconscious that he was 
doing anything specially marked or 
noble, he led in a path of honor along 
| which others at length are moving, 
_ till the hope begins to dawn that even 
here in California men will begin, by 
and by, quite generally to realize the 
sin and shame involved in holding 
wealth and hoarding it, with no fit 
effort, by it, to bless their fellow-men. 


Since this great gift, we have had 
an endowment of $50,000 from Ed- 
ward Coleman, Esq., of Grass Valley, 
and the promise of another equal 
amount from Mrs. Frederick Billings, 
with distinct intimations from Mrs. 
Moses Hopkins that the work her 
husband inaugurated, and the Acad- 
emy that bears his name, are not to 
be crippled in their good work for 
lack of what money can procure. 
And most gratefully do we remember 
and think of these gifts; but space 
fails me to dwell upon them. The larg- 
est single gift made prior to that of 
Moses Hopkins was from his brother, 
the late Mark Hopkins ($10,000), 
which bridged a chasm for us, and, 
as Professor Benton once remarked, 
with great emphasis, “saved us from 
bankruptcy.” 

Towards the endowment of the 
Professorship of Homiletics, Mr. C. 
P. Huntington gave $11,000, mainly 
out of personal friendship for Pro- 
fessors Benton and Dwinell. 


But specially eminent among the 
benefactors of our Seminary, even in 
merely financial way, are- our two 
pioneer Professors, Benton and 
Mooar, whose years of unpaid serv- 
ice, if remunerated at what might be 
called “market rates,” would call for 
many thousands of dollars; whose 
money gifts have also been very con- 
siderable, and whose very life-blood, 
coursing in the veins, so to speak, of 
our Seminary, does more than any 
other earthly agency could do to 
make it the living thing it is. One 
of these beloved brethren, called to 
the higher service of the better world, 
has devoted to the institution the 
savings of a lifetime; and thus has 
come, even according to the poor 
standard of mere money values, to 
rank among our four largest bene- 
factors. 


The Field and Location of Our Seminary. 
BY REY. W. W. SCUDDER, JR. 


Nature has certainly decided the 
narrowest limits of our field. The 
Pacific States move together. They 
will always stand, locked hand in 
hand, with interests, life and condi- 
tions much alike; differing more or 
less from the States lying along the 
Rocky Mountain system, and still 
more from our Middle and Eastern 
States. 

In the centre of this grand stretch 
of coast-land, and in the region 
which is also the chief centre of: its 
industrial, commercial and religious 
interests, is situated our Seminary. 
Its. general location, with a view to 
reaching its natural field, could not 
be improved. I believe there is, both 
North and South along our Pacific 
Slope, a common feeling among Con- 
gregationalists that Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary shall be what its name 
implies—the Congregational seminary 
of the Pacific; and that while we 
may wisely plant colleges in the dif- 
ferent sections of our Western em- 
pire, wisdom would also dictate the 
concentration of our united energies, 
for many years to come, in the estab- 
lishment of one strong, centrally-lo- 
cated, well-equipped theological sem- 
inary for Washington, Oregon and 
California—this for our narrowest 
limit. How far she should be expect- 
ed to meet the needs of our Rocky 
Mountain region, just over the Sierra 
ridge; in how much greater degree 
than her sister seminaries, with her 
remarkable climate and stimulating 
western civilization, she would be 


-_— 


able to meet the needs of certain 
‘classes of students from all parts of 


the land; and how great the advan- 
tages will be from a missionary point 
of view, of having the nearest point 
of contact in America with the vast 
heathen populations of the East—are 


matters in which time alone can jus- 


tify our great expectations. — 

Some of the chief reasons showing 
the necessity for the establishment of 
a seminary for this vast field are 
these : 

1. A section of country to a con- 
siderable extent shut in by itself, 
which must be influenced, if influenc- 
ed at all vitally, by institutions with- 
in its borders that are natives of its 
soil, having the closest relation pos- 
sible to its methods of life and 
thought, and affording men the great 
advantage of training on the ground 
amidst the social conditions and pe- 
culiarities in which their future work 
is to be cast.. If the churches of 
our Pacific Slope are to supply men 
for the ministry, they must have close 
and strong ties with some strong 
seminary. Noseminary, with its own 
local constituency to care for, and 
keep in sympathy with, separated by 
a continent from us in distance, and 
living in an entirely different social 
atmosphere, can influence our 
churches as they ought to be influenc- 
ed. 

2. The future importance of this 
field emphasizes all this. ‘West of 
the 100th meridian there are as yet 


but four millions of people, and not 


much over half of them in our Coast 
States. It is plain, however, that this 
region attracts the attention of our 
nation to afar greater extent than 
its small ratio of population would 
naturally warrant. All America 


will be surprised if,in a few years, ' 


there are not to be found vast popu- 
lations, gigantic industries and a 
wealth phenomenal, in this natural 
field of our seminary. Huge conven- 
tions, political, educational and relig- 
ious, headed and heading this way, 
show the popular expectation. They 
come, not to reach the greatest num- 
ber, but to see and secure a firm 
foothold in the coming seat of em- 
pire. Shall we be behind all others 
in sagacity, and neglect to plan for 
this great future? Shall we expecta 
seminary that might have equipment 
enough to meet the present limited 
needs of Alaska, or Mexico, or the Ha- 
waiian Islands, to be able to keep pace 
with the onrushing life and energy 
of this Coast, and meet the enormous 
demands that must of necessity be 
made on an institution in such a posi- 
tion, both of its own local field, and 
the vast and important regions about 
it that are practically unprovided for. 
We have in many other departments 
of religious work learned the folly 
of fighting at long range. We need 
a splendidly equipped seminary on 
the ground to look after our interests. 
We cannot expect Chicago or Oberlin 
to do for us out here our work. 


Considering her importance in the 
coming conflict as our magazine of 
supplies, any lack of interest in Pa- 
cific Theological Seminary on the part 
of the Congregational churches and 
pastors of our Pacific Coast would be 
asign most alarming. 


The limits of this article may not 


improperly include a word regarding 


the reverse side of this subject—the 
relations of the seminary to the 
churches in its field. 


Here seems to me to lie its great- 
est weakness, present and future. Its 
organic connection with our churches 
is exceedingly slight—scarcely more 
than a name—and that but to the 
churches of one of these interested 
States; viz., California. It is a cor- 
poration by itself and running itself. 
It has a formal tie with our Northern 
California State Association, in the 
way of a Board of Visitors, who have 
no authority except to present their 
annual report. Beyond that, I do 


not know that these churches have,’ 


in the slightest degree, any control 
or guidance of its work, policy or ad- 
ministration. At all events, none of 
the many churches outside of that 
Association, and that naturally should 
rally to its support and have a voice 
in its affairs, have anything to say 
regarding their seminary. This plan, 
while as good as any, probably, in 
providing for the transaction of the 
seminary business, vet fails wofully 
in the matter of bringing the semin- 
ary in touch with its field, and mak- 
ing it a unifying centre for our church 
life. Hartford Seminary controlled 
by a “pastoral union,” is a step bet- 
ter; for while that union, is also a 
self-electing body, it concentrates in 
itself the interests of many churches 
through the pastors of the vicinity. 


Chicago Seminary would seem, to a 
Congregational outsider, to have the 
ideal plan by which a large constitu- 
ency of churches could be enlisted in 
its welfare. Fifteen States—Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and 
New Mexico :for with the modesty char- 
acteristic of her city, Chicago Semin- 
ary does not claim ali the earth—by a 
delegate from each local association 
within their bounds, form a triennial 
convention that’ elects the Board of 
Directors; and through them the 
churches of these States “can ap- 
point or remove its professors, can 
determine the number and character 
of its departments, and: can control 
its policy.” Four of these States 
have endowed each a professorship. 
Others will undoubtedly follow. Noes 


not the secret of Chicago’ Semin- 
arys success and rapid growth lie 
largely in this close, sympathetic 
contact with her field? 

Now, suppose that Washington, 
Oregon and California, with Nevada, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona, were invit- 
ed to form such a convention for the 
oversight of their semimary—can any 
one question the immediate rise of a 
new and powerful interest in the 


| welfare of Pacific Theological Semin- 


ary, and a much more influen- 
tial hold of her field on her part? 
Larger plans would be at once inau- 
gurated because of larger bashing. 
and wider interests, and broader out- 
look; old ruts, if any, be the quick- 
er demolished; and fresh enthusiasm, 
that ever springs from union, and in- 
creasing strength, will be poured 
into every department and channel 
of its life. It may be a little more 
expensive and difficult to conduct 
such an administration than the 
present. But, brethren, the typi- 
cal family life is not to be 
found in a bachelor’s hall, even 
though it may be a cheaper and 
less complicated existence. And we 
need for our field a seminary wedded 
to our ehurches; not one living in 
single blessedness! This is in no 
sense a reflection on the present 
board of management, whose success- 
ful administration in the past has 
been ayconstant amazement to me; 
but on the system, as too contracted. 
If we had these same men elected to 
their work by such a representative 
body, and backed by its sympathy 
and energy, what—looking at their 
past record—might they not do in 
the future ? 
backing? , 


The Relation of the Pacific Coast Col- 
leges to the Seminary. 


BY C. G. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT OF POMONA 
COLLEGE. 


Large success in education re- 
quires a plan, a system. A seminary 
must rest upon colleges. By the 
Congregational method no authority 
can dictate to our policy. Shall Pa- 
cific University in Oregon, Whitman 
College in Washington, and Pomona 
College in California come together 
by intelligent choice as the founda- 
tion of the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary? This is the subject which in- 
vites our attention. After consider- 
able thought upon this practical sub- 
ject certain views which bear upon 
the answer to this question are clear, 
and they may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

1. If students pursue preparatory 
and under-graduate studies in the 
same place it is desirable that they 
have a change of atmosphere for 
graduate study, and, therefore, it 
would seem unwise to establish a sem- 
inary in connection with any one of 
our colleges. 

2. Proximity to a large city, with 
its problems and opportunities for 
the practical study of sociology, is 
coming to be considered more and 
more important and desirable in it- 
self. This ought to prevent the seri- 
ous thought of building a theological 
seminary in an isolated college com- 


munity, though admirably adapted to 


under graduate work. 

3. In the case of new colleges of 
the pioneer sort, such as ours* upon 
this coast, it would be impossible to 
establish a seminary in connection 
with one of them which could hope 
to draw largely from the others. The 
tendency would be toward division 
rather than toward concentration. 

4. A respectable seminary will re- 
quire for its student nucleus all the 
students which the three colleges can 
furnish. With these it will draw 
largely from New England and the 
East, and we can have upon this 
coast one seminary as large or larger 
than any one in the East. 

5. I know no reason why Pacific 
Theological Seminary should not be 
the one on which we should unite. It 
has an excellent beginning in men 
and means—as excellent as the col- 
leges. All of us are in the first chap- 
ter of our history, and the seminary 
is not behind the college develop- 
ment. 

Speaking for Pomona College, I 
am confident that I represent the 
Board of Trustees when I say that 
we rejoice in every gift that comes 
to Pacific Theological Seminary, be- 
cause we feel that Pomona College 
needs the seminary on this coast. 
We feel that we should build an em- 
pire on this Pacific Slope, and that 


any weakness in the seminary which 


should make it impossible for us to 
advise our students to go to it, will 
be an essential loss to the Pacific 
Coast. Money is coming, and has 
come, from New England to this 
Western coast for the purpose of 
building up a Christian civilization 
here, and it behooves us to see to it 
that we see our opportunity to co- 
operate most wisely and most broad- 
ly: Within two years now, and per- 
haps earlier, we shall be asked by 
our students for advice as to the sem- 
inary. The part of wisdom must be 
to look toward our own seminary, and 
present indications are that in men 
and books and opportunity of con- 
tact with the world the seminary at 
Oakland will meet the demands for 
theology as well as our colleges are 
meeting the demand for under-grad- 
uate work. If we can advise our 
home institutions for college work, 
if we can see large compensations for 
our immaturity, surely we can see 
the same at Oakland. 


Wilt they invite that 


Our colleges may exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the seminary. 
Emphatic co-operation means a 
stronger call upon promising Eastern 
men to accept professorships in the 
seminary. ‘They hesitate because of 
the uncertainty of the future. The 
co-operation of our colleges makes 
the future certain. Strong men are 
hesitating in their gifts because they 
lack confidence in the strong future 
of the seminary. The hearty ¢o- 
operation of the colleges at once re- 
moves this doubt. 

I look for the time when our sem- 
inary shall be second to none; when 
from Whitman and Pacific University 
on the North, from Pomona at the 


South, and from the sister colleges of 


the future in the new States to the 
immediate East of us, shall flow ip 
steady stream the best men we have. 
to become, through the training of 
the Pacific Theological Seminary, 
Christian teachers, preachers and 
missionaries, finding there the uplift- 
ing influence of fresh contact with 
one another, and finding especially 
the men and the books, and the work 
which shall train them to be leaders 
in the world’s work here and every- 
where. 


Shall There be a Monument Erected to 
the Memory of Our Late Professer 
Benton, and if so, What 
Shall It Be? 

BY REV. DR. 8S. H. WILLEY. 

The life of such a man as Dr. Ben- 
ton is his true and real monument. 
But those who lived with him and 
live after him, and who appreciate 
his work, can give expression to that 
sentiment in some worthy and visible 
form. There are men and women 
still among us who knew him in his 
young manhood, when he shared life 
with them in the privations of early 
days, when he gave all his energies 
to the work of preaching the gospel, 
visiting the sick, cheering the dis- 
couraged and unfortunate, and show- 
ing to all, by his example, as well as 
his words, that there was something 
worth living for besides gold or 
wealth in any form. They remember 
how unselfish he was, and with what 
singleness of purpose he adhered to 
his work, courageous and persistent 
in the midst of whatever discourage- 
ment, the ready advocate of whatever 
was good and pure and improving in 
society and in individual character. 
The mention of his name brings all 
these things to their minds, and they 
know that he gave his whole life to 
the good of the State and its people. 
And knewing so well what such a 
man was worth in this new country, 
they can express their appreciation 
in some visible form which will be 
permanent and worthy of the char- 
acter and work commemorated. th- 
ers, too, who knew him in his ma- 
turer life can do the same. They 
have seen how devoted he was to the 
cause of religion and education. 
They have observed how industrious- 
ly he persisted in doing all along the 
work of at least two men, while re- 
ceiving only scant compensation for 
one. They remember how he enter- 
ed alone upon the work of teaching 
in our Theological Seminary, when 
the success of the institution was 
very uncertain, and how largely his 
connection with it secured in its be- 
half the confidence of the public. 
Few know the discouragements he 
had to contend with in the begin- 
ning, but he never wavered. In his 
quiet, but thorough-going way, he 
persisted in his work till he was 
joined by others,and enlarged means 
put the seminary on a permanent 
foundation. | 

His pupils, the alumni of the i0- 
stitution, numbering now some {ity 
men, have made the first movement 
looking toward the erection of some 
monument to their revered and be- 
loved Professor Betiton. They have 
pledged such sums of money as they 
themselves were able toward the 
needed fund, and will gladly do all 
they can to raise the requisite amount. 
And though this can, at most, be 
only the beginning of what will be 
necessary, the effort reflects honor 
on them, and suggests to others. 
more able, the manifest propriety 0! 
taking up the work and prosecutiu¢ 
it to a worthy accomplishment. 

Such a monument would ten 
greatly to perpetuate the influence 
of a beneficent life. And the world 
cannot afford to lose any part of the 
force of such a man’s example for 
lack of suitable commemoration 
Moreover, if there should be a monu- 
ment erected to his memory, now | 
the time to erect it, before, in 2D 
measure, the details of his life and 
work are forgotten. 

The question as to what the monu: 
ment should be is not a very difficult 
one to answer. To commemorate 
such aman it should be somethins 
that has life in it, and permanence, * 
force working perpetually for the 
good of mankind. 

It would be manifestly approp™ 
ate that it should be something pr°- 
motive of the efficiency of the institu- 
tion to which he gave so much of b's 
life. It would then most effectually 
perpetuate that life and keep it ®! 
work through the generations t? 
come. He himself tried to make th! 
result as sure as he could by leavin 
what property he had to the semi0- 
ary. And among his last words spok- 
en to an honored friend, possessed of 
means, were those of persuasi0), 
urging him to become the efficien! 
benefactor of the institution. 
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If he should be.commemorated in 
this way, it might be in the form of a 
needed professorship, well endowed 
and named for him, “The Benton 
Professorship,” maintaining perpetu- 
ally a devoted teacher of that saving 
truth to the preaching of which he 
gave his life. Orit might take the 
form of a large, well-appointed, per- 
manent building for the accommoda- 
tion of the seminary. Its buildings 
at present are all of wood, and are 
already insufficient for the uses of the 
institution. Such a building, to be 
known as “Benton Hail,” would as- 
sociate his name very pleasantly with 
the future of the seminary. 

Or, again, it might be a building 
for the library, supplemented with a 
fund, the interest of which should 
furnish it with the books needed as 
time goes by. The library is a thing 
of prime importance to a professional 
school like a theological seminary. 
It needs to be large, and to be well 
supplied with books, both old and 


new, many of which are not only rare, 


but costly. 

In the opinion of the present writer, 
such a library, disposed in a building 
of fine architectural proportions, 
standing on seminary hill, to be 
known as the “Benton Library,” 
would be as fitting and permanent a 
memorial of the man as could be de- 


vised. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning July 24, 1892. 


REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject.—Power of Faith (Heb. x1: 
32-40). 

Faith is a hidden power of the soul, 
inherent in the higher forms of spir- 
itual life. The declaration of Christ 
to his disciples, that if they had faith 
like a grain of mustard-seed they 
should remove mountains, may be an 
Orientalism, a figure of speech; but 
it means that they might do wonder- 
ful things by the power we call faith. 
It may produce a physical effect, but 
it is always first a soul effect within. 
Whatever of the miraculous there 
may be without takes place because 
of a greater, though invisible, wonder 
that has been wroughtwithin. Faith 
is a possessing principle of irresistible 
enthusiasm. It expels sin, conquers 
vice, subdues kingdoms. Mahomet 
experienced it, and, with a handful 
of desert Arabs, swept over conti- 
nents in a storm of conquest. Luther, 
a poor monk possessed by faith, at 
Worms and Wittenburg, faced the 
Pope, whose scarlet robe was stiff 
with earthly pomp, and the whole 
Romish Church reeled in her circuit 
of ecclesiastical abominations. The 
Galilean fisherman, unlearned and 
ignorant, controlled by faith tran- 
scendent, proclaimed that faith to the 
conversion of multitudes of enemies. 


‘* Rise, O my soul, pursue the path 
By ancient worthies trcd; 
Aspiring, view those holy men 
Who lived and walked with God.” 


(Heb. xi: 13; Gal. v:6; Mark ix: 23; 
Matt. xxi: 21; Luke xvii: 6.) 

Faith is a personal power. It is the 
hand that grasps the proffered gift. 
It is the eye that discerns duty and 
God. It is confidence in God. 

Faith is a power that is tried. The 
trial may be severe—“tried with fire.” 
It is reasonable that a seaman should 
be required to prove his seamanship 
by navigating his vessel amid the 
perils of astorm. There is nothing 
strange that a soldier should be re- 
quired to prove his courage and 
skill. The student is tried w the 
Greek and Latin classics, and in the 
pure and mixed mathematics. Faith, 
likewise, is subjected to many trials. 
The faith of one is tried by poverty, 
that of another by persecution, and 
still another by insolence. Poverty 
tries honesty. Financial reverses try 
integrity. Insolence tries meekness. 
Ingratitude tries kindness, and in- 
justice tries charity. It is to be ex- 
pected that the faith of the Christian 
should be tested. Measuring the 
quantity and ascertaining the flavor 
of the grape is the trial of the vine. 


The Christian's faith may have to be 


subjected to manifold trials to estab- 
lish its value. aise 

(Ps. xxxvi: 7; Is. xxvi: 3; Rom. i: 
17; Eph. ii: 8.) | 

Faith is a power that is precious. 
God is very merciful in not making 
our life in this world too long. It is 


- only for a short season that faith is 


tried, and then it comes forth puri- 
fied of all dross, precious in the sight 
of the Lord. Faith is the power 
which makes missionaries toil and 
martyrs die. It is not a languid com- 
placency like the sluggish level of 
the Dead Sea; but love, joy, peace, 
unselfish sacrifice for the helpless, 
the ignorant, the disappointed, the 
wayward, the dying. It looks be- 
yond the reach of time and sense. 
No longing faith shall pass unnoticed. 
It seeks another life, and it shall be 
satisfied. Men sometimes tremble at 
the thought that they are to die. We 
have strange feelings that do not in- 
terpret themselves. As in the night 
the child, waking with some vague 
and nameless terror, cries out to ex- 
press its fear; so men without faith 
are easily disturbed. But faith knows 
that the foot of God is on the cradle 
of the world, and is not dismayed. 
‘¢ Oh, for a strong, a lasting faith 
To credit what the Almighty saith ! 


To embrace the message of his Son, 
And call the joys of heaven our own.” 


(Isa. xxvi: 4; Mark xi: 22; I Cor. 
ii: 5; Heb xi: 1, 2, 6.) 


Piymouts Cuurcu, San Francisco. 


Home Gircle. 


Christus Consolator. 


Beside the dead I knelt for prayer, 
And felt a presence as I prayed— 

Lo, it was Jesus standing there ! 
He smiled: ‘‘Be not afraid.” 


‘* Lord, thou hast conquered death, we know; 
Restore again to life,” I said, ~ 

‘¢ This one who died an hour ago.” 

He smiled : ‘*She is not dead.” 


‘ Asleep, then, as thyself didst say; 
Yet thou canst lift the lids that keep 
Her prisoned eyes from ours away.” 
He smiled : ‘‘She doth not sleep.” 


‘¢ Nay, then, though haply she do wake, 
And look upon some fairer dawn, 

Restore her to our hearts that ache.” 
Tle smiled. ‘‘She is not gone.” 


‘* Alas ! too well we know our loss, 
Nor hope again our joy to touch 
Until the stream of death we cross.” 

He smiled ; ‘‘There is no such,” 


‘* Vet our beloved seem so far, 

The while we yearn to feel them near, 
Albeit with thee we trust they are.” 

He smiled ; ‘‘And I am here.” 


‘* Dear Lord, how shall we know that they 
Still walk, unseen, with us and thee, 
Nor sle p, nor wander far away ?” 
He smiled: ‘‘Abide in- me.” 
— Rossiter Raymond, 


“UNTO ME”’—A DREAM STORY. 


Possibly Miss Heatherly would not 
have admitted that she was wealthy, 
but certainly she would not have de- 
nied that she was “very comfortably 
off.” 

She was considered a model of 
charity—one of those whose religion 
is “pure and undefiled’ In the 
depths of her heart she thought so, 
too. She had known sorrow, and 
borne it well. She was sometimes 
lonely, yet never complained. She 
was invariably kind both to friends 
and dependents. The spiritual wel- 
fare of her servants was never neg- 
lected by her. Her public relig- 
ious duties were faithfully fulfilled. 

She had been reading the last part 
of the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, with a pleasant re- 
memberance of the gifts of food and 


‘clothing she had that morning been 


distributing. Her heart thrilled with 
the sweetness of the thought that one 
day she should hear those blessed 
words addressed to herself—‘Inas- 
much as thou hast done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, 
thou hast done it unto me.” 

She looked round her room with a 
glow of satisfaction, appreciating her 
pretty things all the more because of 
the poverty and misery she had so 
lately witnessed. 

Perhaps Miss Heatherly had slept 
for two hours, when she awoke with 
a start, for it seemed to her that 
somebody called her by name. She 
sat up in bed, surprised to see the 
room full of soft light, like moon- 
light, and, to her wonder and awe, a 
figure, clothed in white robes and 
crowned with thorns, standing in the 
midst—a figure so familiar to her 
thoughts, beautiful, majestic and se- 
rene—the Lord she loved, the Lord 
who died for her. | 
Miss Heatherley had often pictured 
to.herself the first meeting with her 
Saviour. She had imagined that she 
would fall at his feet and kiss them 
in a transport of joy and rapture. 
She had imagined that he would 
smile approvingly on her, that he 
would raise her from the ground, and 
place her—who had given him so 
much, and served him so faithfully— 
close by his side in some position of 
honor. But now an overwhelming 
sense of sin and shortcoming made 
her cover her face with her hands 
when she met his grave loving re- 
gard, while the self-abhorring cry of 
St. Peter rose involuntarily to her 
lips—“Depart from me, O Lord, for 
I am a sinful creature !” 

As if in answer to that cry, he 
spoke—‘“Arise ! follow me!” 

The words were gently, yet author- 
itatively spoken, and the trembling 
woman did not dream of disobeying 
or even questioning them. She rose 
from her bed, followed the luminous 
figure down the wide, velvet carpeted 
stairs, into the cold and empty street. 

In a few moments, as it seemed, 
they had left behind the wealthy sub- 
urb, and were in the center of the 
poorest quarter of the town. Miss 
Heatherley’s guide stopped at the 
door of a wretched tumble-down 
house in a narrow alley. In spite of 
the fear and awe that possessed her, 
she noticed a drunken man, who 
with many uncouth sounds and ges- 
tures, was barring the entrance 
against fancied intruders. As the 
two approached, he shrank back, 
cowering against the wall, covering 
his face with his hands—very much 
as Miss Heatherly bad done. 

The alley and the house were alike 
familiar to the lady, so was the low, 
ruinous-looking attic, wherein she 
presently stood with her dread com- 
panion. She had been there that 
very morning to take a blanket for 
the poor, rheumatic old man who 
rented the miserable place. A sense 
of satisfaction stole into her mind as 
she remembered that gift and the 
grateful pleasure of the recipient. 

Why had she been afraid? Sure- 
ly, the Lord was about to commend 
her for her charity! The attic was 
very dark, but the radiance emanat- 
ing from the figure of the Saviour 
fell full upon the pallet where the 
old man lay. It was bitterly cold. 


The broken window was stuffed with 
rags, but the wind and sleet, which 


had séemed to Miss Heatherly to 
cease when she was in the street, 
found only too free an entrance. The 

ate was empty, so was the cup- 
board. Cold and hungry the man 
had gone to bed, and, in spite of the 
blanket, he was evidently cold still. 
Obeying a motion of her guide, Miss 
Heatherly approached the pallet. It 
consisted of a very old, torn, straw 
mattress, with the occupant’s coat for 
pillow. 

“Qh, my old bones! my poor, old, 
aching bones!” he muttered, shiver- 
ing audibly; “’tis a bonnie bit o 
blanket, and a rare kind thing of a 
lady like that to bring it to the likes 
o me! But I thought as how blank- 
ets was warmer, surelie I did. Why, 
three on ‘em would hardly keep my 
old bones warm. Eh, good Lord, if 
I could get a bit o’ warmth into me, 
I'd not feel the hunger so much, 
maybe !” 

Before Miss Heatherley’s eyes 
came a swift vision of her own luxur- 
ious room and bed. She felt the 
thick, soft warmth of the blankets— 
three of them, and the best that 
money could buy—the silken cover- 
let, the cosy eider-down quilt. Then 
she saw again the poor pallet, 
covered with only the one thin cheap 
blanket her charity had given to her 
bitter need—saw and. trem- 
bled. “Thou hast done it unto me!” 
her guide said, not reproachfully, 
only sadly. 

Then he laid his hand on the old 
man’s head and his restless mutter- 
ings ceased; he had fallen asleep, and 
in his sleep he smiled. pak 

Out into the street, Miss Heather- 
ley, deeply humbled and ashamed, 
followed her holy guide again. Again 
the storm was hushed until they en- 
tered a small close room in a house 
built on part of a disused grave-yard. 
and round this the tempest raged un- 
til the damp walls rocked. A very 
small room it was, and almost bare 
of furniture. But it was clean, and a 
few red ashes glimmered on the 
broken hearth. A candle burned 
feebly by the bed, wherein a sick 
woman lay propped up by pillows. 
An anxious-looking, half-starved girl 
sat by her side, vainly beseeching 
her to “try and eat.” 


“Try a bite o’ this cake, mother, 
do! you ‘at was allers so fond o’ cake, 
and the lady a-bringing it, and all! 
She'll look for you to have eaten it, 
and me a telling of her how ’ungered 
you was, and as ‘ow [ couldn't ‘ford 
to buy you what you'd ought to have! 
See, mother, it’s real cake. There's 
currans in it, and—and, yes, a bit o’ 
candy peel! Oh, you'll eat that!” 

“I'll have a drink o’ tea, Meg; I’m 
sore set on tea, I am; and then meb- 
be I'll try and eat a bite o’ cake. Aye, 
t'was good on her, a real, grand lady, 
with her carridge and all, to bring it 
to me herself; but it do somehows 
stickin my throat. If she'd a-thought 
on a hegg—but there, I dare say I 
couldn’t eat a hegg now, though I’m 
terrible set on ’em. Don't you fret, 
Meg! I’m ower grand for cake, or 
aught but tea, just like quality is!” 
And the sick woman attempted a 
facetious laugh that broke down in a 
hard racking cough. Against her 
will, but compelled to it by the sil- 
ent monition of her guide, Miss 
Heatherley drew nearer the bed, and 
once more there passed before her 
mental gaze a vision of her own home. 


She saw her perfectly appointed 
drawing-room as she had seen it that 
afternoon, with its rose-shaded lamps, 
its masses of flowers, its heaped-up 
glowing hearth. She saw herself in 
rich plush gown and shining jewels, 
dispensing fragrant tea—on whose 
delicate flavor she was complimented 
by a connoisseur—into frail cups of 
priceless china, for the fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen who made a 
brilliant group round their hostess. 
She saw the. dainty cakes, the tempt- 
ing biscuits, that were the common- 
place of every day to her friends and 
herself. Then she looked down at 
the cup of cheap flavorless tea, desti- 
tute of cream and sugar, which the 
sick woman was drinking. With 
deepest shame she recognized the 
cheap cake that “somehow stuck” in 
the invalid’s throat. 


And once more, and yet more sadly, 
sounded the words— 

“Thou hast done it unto Me.” 

Then He bent over the dying wom- 
an, and smiled on her. Oh, what 
would Miss Heatherley have given to 
have won such a smile! The reflec- 
tion of it was on the woman’s face as 
she returned the empty cup to her 
daughter. 

“Bless the Lord!” she said fer- 
vently; “that have done me good, 
that have! I’m a deal better, honey, 
and may the dear Lord bless madam 
as thought on a poor widdy! ” 


It was dawn when the two un- 
seen visitors re-issued into the street; 
cold, dark, winter dawn. The sleet 
had frozen on the pavement, the fall- 
ing snow was blown into drifts by 
the wind. This time Miss 
Heatherley was conscious of the cold 
—it went through and through; never 
had she experienced such @ sensation 
before in all her warm, guarded life. 
She would fain have crept closer to 
her Guide, whose viewless presence 
brightened many a worn, sad face as 
he passed by, but she dared not. 
Her heart was breaking with a pas- 
sion of love, longing, and remorse. 
' How little, she thought, had she loved 


him before! How faithlessly she had 
served him! The praises of her 


bounty that she had heard, together 
with many others she had been wont 
to receive with outward deprecation 
and inward pride, were as so many 


praised for her charity? She! 


She dashed the hot tears from her 
eyes as the conductor paused before 
a doorstep, where sat a small, puny 
child, holding a yet smaller, punier 
child in her arms. 

“I’m cold, Janie! Im so cold!” 
wailed the latter over and over again 
in a kind of a monotonous chant. “I’m 
so cold!” 

“ Oh, not cold, Bessie dear; not cold 
in them nice new clothes wot the lady 
give yer? Why, yerd only rags 
afore!” 

“JT am cold, I am!” insisted Bessie, 
“and you're cold, too, ’cause I feel 
yer a shivering.” 

“Shivering? Not me! Why,I've a 
shawl on,” trying ineffectually to draw 
the small knitted square that covered 
her shoulders further on to her blue 
arms. “I’m a bit tired, mebbe, 
‘cause yer eavy, Bess, but we aint 
cold, you and me!” 

“Oh, Iam! I am! and so are you, 
Janie; you're a-shivering wuss and 
wuss; the rags was warmer than these 
‘ere frocks!” 

« Nay, now, Bess,” said brave Janie, 
rising and preparing to carry her big 
baby again; ‘*‘ to talk o’ rags, and you 
and me dressed like ladies! 
shame on yer!” 

“Ladies! Miss ‘Ealtherley aint 
dressed like this!” quoth Bessie, with 
contempt. 

“ She's warm anuff, covered with 
fur like a pussy-cat, and a big muff 
and a welwet gownd 2 

tell yer what, Bess! Let's 
play at being grand ladies, and let's 
pretend we’re very warm, and not a 
bit ‘ungry; that'll be a jolly game. 
Then we'll go back ’ome, and mebbe 
father’ll have got in by then, and'll 
be asleep, and mother’ll find us a bit 
o’ bread. 

Fain, fain would the conscience- 
stricken listener have shut out the 
sight that—as the child ceased speak- 
ing—rose before her. There were 
her ample wardrobes, her closets, and 
some yet unpacked boxes, full of the 
costliest mantles and dresses. Silks, 
satins, velvets, laces and furs; all were 
there. In themselves they represent- 
small fortune! 

For the first time in her life the 
wearer sickened of them, turning 
away in almost despair to the specta- 
cle of the two children whom her 
charity had clothed. How thin, how 
poor, how ugly were the garments 
she had bestowed upon them! Well 
might their little limbs be cold! Well 
might Bessie disdain the notion of 
their being “ dressed like ladies ”! 

And again, with solemn emphasis, 
the Lord spoke— 

“Thou has done it unto Me.” 

Then he laid his pierced hand 
on the childish heads, and blessed 
them. As he did so, a city mission- 
ary came up to the two, who had be- 
gun to laugh and play merrily, and 
took them off with him to “ give them 
some breakfast’—half wondering at 
the sudden glow of pleasure that fill- 
ed his own heart. It was no rare 
thing for him to give away half his 
breakfast, or the whole of it, indeed, 
to some starving fellow-creature. 

Quick as thought the scene chang- 
ed, and Miss Heatherley found her- 
self in her own house. Her Guide 
was still with her. From room to 
room she followed him, compelled to 
note every useless or costly article 
that seemed at the same time to see a 
dark background of rainy streets, of 
fireless attics, of bare rooms and 
wretched cellars, wherein the Lord 
himself wandered homeless, lay in 
sickness, suffered hunger; calling for 
help—in vain. It was like a sword 
in her heart when that accusing voice 
spoke for the last time— ) 

“T gave thee all,and what hast 
thou given Meinreturn? Thou hast 
spread a rich feast for thyself, and 
given .me the cold remnants. Thou 
hast glorified self, and not thy Sav- 
iour. lLookest thou forreward? Yea; 
thou shalt have it. A day is coming 
when thou shalt indeed hear the 
longed-for words which thou never 
thoughtest might condemn. Inas- 
much as thou hast done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, 
thou hast done it unto me.” 

With an exceeding bitter cry the 
remorseful woman fell upon her knees, 
catching wildly at the Lord’s white 
robes as he was about to turn away. 

“Oh, don’t go! Oh, don’t leave me 
in displeasure! Give me one more 
chance!” she cried, her tears bathing 
his feet. “Oh, Lord, I have lived for 
self; I see it, feelit now! But thou 
knowest all things; thou knowest that 
I love Thee!” 

Her voice broke in a choking sob, 
but still she gazed up in an agony of 
entreaty at the divine face which, as 
she gazed, softened into a smile of 
such sweet forgiveness, such tender 
love, that it flooded her inmost soul 
with the very light of heaven. No 
words were needed; Lucy Heatherley 
knew herself forgiven—as only the 


debt!” 

Then, clasping her hands while 
still kneeling at his feet, she mutely 
offered to him her wealth, her time, 
her life, her all—without one reserve 
—and besought him of_ his mercy to 
accept the gift. Once more hesmiled, 
and in the glory of that ineffable 


sunshine Miss Heatherley-—awoke. 
Behold, it was a dream |—Quiver. 


wounds to her spirit: She to be 


Oh, for 


crucified Jesus forgives—‘all that | 59 


| Walter Frear, Pactric office, 7 Montgomery 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M, 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
mese school, 6 Pp. M. Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 Pp. m. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 

- P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence,~ 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 

A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
"aA. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. W° 
N. Meserve, pastor, at 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 
8 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 

SBEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
W. N. Meserve, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H. 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— | 


Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society, — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. |. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Co i 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street, H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 

Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-——-Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jaco .  Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Yo Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona”v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ rk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 

. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate. 
reasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


H. D. Wiard, 907% Powell St. Supt. South: | 


ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 
American Missio Association. — 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. estern 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 
California Chinese Mission.—Auxihary 
to the America: Missionary Association. Rev. 
. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C, 
ond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev: L. H. Cobb, DD., 
Bible House, New York. » Treasurer—H. Of 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. 
for California~—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. ° 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, C tional House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 


Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith; D.D. | 


aniels, District § » 39 e House. 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. | 


avenue, San Francisco. — 


New West Education Commissién— 
President 


Ist Washington street, inf 
W. W Rev. Char les 
Tredsurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 


Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 tting street, Chicago. | 


THE 


Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will bear ali that can be’ said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanline-s, faultless quality ana 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Pelf-Basting and Ventil» ted Oven, allowirg 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Co, 


863 MARKET STREET. 


PURE JUICE THE 


An Unfermented Wine. 


Made from SELECTFD GRAPES, grown in 
the f&anta Ciuz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIUUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure grape juice is so treated 
that fermentation is destroyed, preserving all 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
formed into alcobo!l, thus making a delivious 
and safe medicioal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 
Wine; while it is free from 
the hurtful stimulant of 
Aijcohol. 


Physicians Recommend 
Its Use in the fick 
Room. 

For Communion 


Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 
harmless wine, and I heartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SEARBY, ZEILIN & CO... 


DRUGGISTS, 
Agents for San Francisco, 


859 Market St., San Francisco, 


DIEBOLD 


=|\Safe & Lock 


COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Oorrespondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFICO OOAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMERT) 
Bush S8t., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Furo and 
American plan. This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Fam and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Homecomforts. ‘“uisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guayanteed. ( ur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness*and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week : 
board and room, per month, $27.£0 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. £pecial rates to excursion and other 
parties. Free coach to and from the 


5. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 amd 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


Telephone No. 1415. Saw Francisco 


A Paciric Coast. 


RGEST ESTABLISHM 


THE 
CHURGH 
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Schools, 
and Peals. For more than halfa centary 
neted for superiority oycr all others, 


Write for Catal 
BUCKEYE BELL DR 


ete. "Fully wacranted 


TWE VAN DULEN & TIFT C8., a 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
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HE PactrFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


pw EDNESDAY, Jury 13, 1892. 


Pacific, 


$2.50 A VYEAR,IN ADVANCE. 

e.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 

Take NoTice—LIBERAL per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Pacrric for 
one year. THE PACciFICis not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 


any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, July 13, 1892. 


OUR SEMINARY NUMBER. 


It was a happy suggestion made 
by one of the alumni of our Theolog- 
ical Seminary that the paper which 
through so many years enjoyed the 
weekly contributions of the late 
Senior Professor should devote one 
number to setting forth, and espe- 
cially at this time, the facts as to the 
institution and its claims upon the 
good will of the entire body of 
churches on the Pacific coast. Noth- 
ing concerns the interests of these 
ehurches so much as the training of 
the men who shall be the leaders of 
religious thought and life. That isa 
matter too vital to be left to individ- 
ual impulse, or to blind confidence 
that somehow the Lord will equip 
men for the sacred office. There 
were schools of the prophets in an- 


cient Israel; there must be in the , 
midst of these most western common-_ 


wealths at least one thoroughly fur- 
nished place for the education of pas- 
tors of our Congregational churches. 

It will be manifest at a glance to the 
‘reader of our columns that a right 
hopeful foundation has been laid. 
Persistent continuance has had its 
reward. Within the last six months 
alone, although death and sickness 
have saddened us, the two gifts of 
$50,000 each and the bequest of the 
Benton lot at Berkeley, not to speak 
of other accessions, have actually 
doubled the funded resources of the 
Seminary, and thus enable the trus- 
tees to provide for five professors in- 
stead of the two, or at most three, 


- who have hitherto guided the courses 


of instruction. This is a grateful ad- 
vance; but the chief encouragement 
lies in the indication that some mem- 


bers of our constituency are taking | 
large views of what such a school re-— 


quires, and in the hope that still 
others will follow where these have 
led the way. But while itis to be 
expected that the publication of these 
papers will attract the attention of 
those who are able to devise liberal 
things that are large in amount, the 
great desire is to induce in even the 
humblest person in our churches an 
intelligent and prayerful sympathy 
with the purpose for which these 
foundations have been laid; to stimu- 
late parents to look forward to the 
time when their own sons will be 
glad to pat themselves in this course 
of study; and to appeal to young 
men, Native Sons of the Golden 
West, north and south, to consider 
the claims which the ministry of 
Christ has upon them. We rejoice 
in the progress that is making, not 
only at Berkeley and Palo Alto, but 
also at Forest Grove, Walla Walla 
and Pomona in providing the means 
and incentives to alarger intellectual 
eulture. By as much as there is a 
yearly advance in the standard of 
discipline in those centers, by so 
much is it incumbent on churches, 
which would, like ours, preserve their 
high type, to build a seminary for 
theological education, which by its 
broad scope, ample facilities, learned 
faculty and thorough-going research, 
as well as by its deep and devoted 
piety, will challenge college. gradu- 
ates to complete their academic stud- 
ies within its attractive halls. 


— 


NOTES ON THE GROUND. 


There have been connected with 
the Seminary 101 students, not 
counting several preparatory schol- 
«rs; Of these fifty have been graduat- 
ed in the classical, and ten in English 
courses. | 

The library had, at last estimate,some 
4,000. volumes; there are now being 
:ndded 500 volumes from the library 
of Rev. Mr. Folsom, and 1,000 from 
the bequest of Dr. Benton. Dr. Dwi- 
nell made a bequest..of $1,000, and 
Mr. Seth Richards has given from the 
estate of his wife $1,000. The libra- 


ry fund, with these gifts, has ‘become 
some $2,400. Mr. Richards has just 


added, also, $1,000 for immediate 


greatly to be improved. The situa- 
tion is so commanding that neglect is 
also conspicuous. -The landscape is 
excellent, but more landseape garden- 
ing is needed. 

One of the chief wants is a General 
Fund. It must be remembered that 
in a State like ours, where all proper- 
ty is legally to be taxed, every in- 


taxation. 

Some friends have intended to re- 
member the Seminary, but they did 
not do it in time. Remember the le- 
gal corporate title is “The President 


and Board of Trustees of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary.” 


Is it not pertinent to inquire 
whether parents in Congregational 
churches are inspiring, as has been 
done in former days, their own sons 
with a love of the ministry? A larg- 
er representation of native sons, to 
the manner born, would be seemly. 
It would at least help to preserve 
what Dr. Jenkins called “the type.” 
Our ministers, even, have not done so 


well by their calling as Lyman 
Beecher did. 


Chicago is in the field for $300,000 
more, and even Andover, with all her 
accumulated inheritance, asks for 
$350,000. What a provocation to 
good works is that man at Chicago, 
Mr. Pearsons, who offers $50,000 here 
and there on condition that others 


will give four or six times as much 
more ! 


We greatly regret that by an over- 
sight of the managing editor an ex- 
cellent article by Rev. H. EK. Jewett, 
on “The Alumni,” which was written 
for this special number, was printed 
in Tue Paciric of June 15th. Please 
turn bhck to that issue and re-read in 
connection with this. Professor Nash, 
who is on a visit to Alaska, has failed 
us. Rev. W.C. Merrill writes,July 7th, 
from San Diego, from which place 
Evangelists Mills and Greenwood 
came to Oakland last week: “We have 
had a glorious time, and yours is 
ahead.” ‘We are having meetings 
every night. I preach three times 
Sunday; don’t think I can get the ar- 
ticle in time for you {an article for 
this seminary number]. Sorry, but I 
must attend to this work first, you 
know. I cannot write this week.” 
With these exceptions, the articles of 
those who were requested to write 


appear, in the order assigned, in this 
number. 


— 


Labor troubles have been at white 
heat the past week in Pennsylvania 
and Idaho. In both cases employers 
made a reduction in wages, which 
was resented by the laborers; lockouts 
followed, and then there were battles 
by union men with non-union men, 
or to prevent their introduction into 
the works, and the occupation of their 
property by the owners thereof. Sev- 
eral men were killed in Homestead, 
Pa., and in the Coeur d’Alene mines, 
Idaho. In both States the militia 
have been ordered out, and in Idaho 
the Governor has appealed to the 
President for United States troops to 
quell the mob and protect property. 
These troubles are being used by pol- 
iticians to further or injure the inter- 
ests of political parties. Discussions 
have been held in Congress, and 
committees have been appointed. We 
are not going to pass judgment upon 
these two sad cases of labor troubles. 
With all that fills the newspapers 
about them, it is doubtfulif the facts 
are so stated in detail that a correct 
conclusion can be made at this dis- 
tance from the seat of war. But of 
this we are sure: Thereis a com- 
munism which is fairand right. The 
emyloyer and employe have common 
interests, and when the profits and 
losses of the business are shared in 
common, according to investment, the 
common interest is increased, and 
friction is avoided. Copartnership 
and co-operation will reveal to the 
laborer the condition of affairs, and 
whether he is paid as much as the 
business will allow.. To organize the 
laborers into unions on the one hand, 
and the employers into associations 
on the other, is to array labor against 
capital, where their interest should 

e identical and harmonious. To 
array one class of laborers against 
another class of laborers, unions 
against all others, will not solve the 
difficulty, and is a sort of slavery to 
a clique, and exclusiveness of others, 
which is selfish, and ought to be in- 
tolerable. To say that if a man will 
not employ me at my price, he shall 
not employ my neighbor at his price, 
is assumiag too much, and will not fix 
prices, and should not be allowed. 
When differences arise, arbitration 
should be the resort, and not arms. 
Riots must be put down, and the laws 
of the land enforced, whatever the 
cost. The Golden Rule in practice, 
the religion of our Lord and Saviour, 
the friend of sinners and of the poor, 
alone wil! solve all these difficulties. 


. Through depreciation of incomes 
from endowments, the average salary 
of more than half of the 21,000 


The grounds of the Seminary need 


clergy of the Church of England is 


crease in property involves greater 


HOPKINS ACADEMY AND THE SEM- 


INARY. 


The Academy was commenced in 
the summer of 1871, and was named 
the Golden Gate. It occupied the 
same building with the Seminary for 
several years. But in the growth of 
both departments it was thought ad- 
visable to erect a second building, 
used first for a primary department 
of the Academy, but latterly occupied 
by the Seminary only. The main 
structure, although in its day counted 
quite superior,has been outgrown. Itis 
the intention of the Board of Trustees, 
as soon as plans can mature, to re- 
move the Academy to a site where a 
larger and more level campus can be 
available, and where ampler and more 
suitable accommodations may be pro- 
vided. There is encouragement to 
expect that far-seeing friends of the 
Academy will take pleasure in en- 
abling the Trustees to carry out this 
purpose on a liberal scale. It was es- 
pecially Mr. Moses Hopkins’ interest 
in the Academy that led him to make 
the $50,000 offer which relieved the 
Seminary, and in acknowledgment of 
which the institution received its new 
name. 

The school has done a good ser- 
vice. To be sure, it has had years 
of lesser as well as of greater suc- 
cess, but its aim has always been 
high. Under the principalship of 
Rev. H. E. Jewett, the intellectual 
standard was well kept, and the moral 
and Christian tone was healthful. It 
sustains, under its present adminis- 
tration, an excellent repute. 

It has been the ambition of Pro- 
fessor W. W. Anderson to place it 
among the very best, so that the fact 
that one was graduated here would 
be sufficient passport to either of the 
principal universities here. In the 
present conditions of the higher ed- 
ucation in our State, probably noth- 
ing is so vital as the endowment of 
the first-class secondary school of this 
type, whose primary aim is to fit 
young men for abundant entrance to 
college or university. Such a school 
needs to be thoroughly equipped, and 
to have so much invested funds as 
will enable it to secure the best teach- 
ers, and to retain them through a 
series of years. This is what has 
given reputation to such a school as 
Phillips of Andover, which is able to 
send each year to different colleges 
fifty or even seventy-five thoroughly 
fitted students, whose fine record 
gives distinction to the institution 
from which they came. This reputa- 
tion cannot be secured and made per- 
manent by the unendowed institution. 
The tenure in that case is precarious. 
As the tendency in the better class of 
colleges is to a higher standard of 
admission, the place of the academy 
becomes more distinctive. It takes 
on the dignity and importance of the 
college that used to be. The age of 
the boys and the stage of their de- 
velopment is such that then, if ever, 
the shaping forces of genuine faith 
should be present in their best type. 
This was the conviction that led to 
the establishment of this academy at 
first. Besides, there is great reason 
why the school should not be wholly 
dependent on the prices which the 
sons of the rich may well pay for its 
advantages. The very best member- 
ship of such a place of learning is 
largely, or should be largely, made 
up of the aspiring young fellows 
whose parents have not wealth, but 
who themselves have the passion to 
learn. Funds which enable such 
youth to get on with moderate ex- 
pense are wise and productive invest- 
ments. Scholarships whose incentives 
create hope in the struggling student 
aré essential parts of an academy like 
ours. The Connecticut lady who 
lately endowed with $250,000 a train- 
ing school of this nobJe pattern gave 
an example which California might 
emulate right here and now. 


—— 


BIBLE INFALLIBILITY. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


'We read and hear much in these 
days of the errors of the Bible, and 
if we are to believe what some crit- 
ics say, we shall not dare to trust 
anything that we find on the pages 
of what we have been wont to call 
the Word of God. I am reminded of 
the solution of the question as to the 
attitude we should hold to the Scrip- 
tures furnished a few years ago by a 
Unitarian clergyman of Boston, Rev. 
G. E. Ellis, one of the most promi- 
nent men of that denomination. He 
read avery elaborate and carefully 
prepared paper before the Unitarian 
Club, which was published in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser. In it he 
said: “I have carefully considered 
the words and thoughts I am about 
to express, fully apprehending their 
bearings and that they may startle 
and grieve some. Fifty years of 
study, thought and reading given 
largely to the Bible and to the liter- 
ature which peculiarly relates to it 
have brought me to the conclusion 
that the Bible is an orthodox book. 
It yields what is called the orthodox 
creed. ‘The vast majority of its read- 
ers, following its letter, its obvious 
sense, its natural meaning, and yield- 
ing to the impressions which some of 
its emphatic texts make upon 
them, find in it orthodoxy. Only 
that kind of imgenious, special, 
discriminative, and, in candor, I 
must add, forced treatment which it 
receives from us Liberals, can make 
the book teach anything but ortho- 


doxy. The evangelical sects,so call- 
ed, are clearly right in maintaining 
that their view of Scripture and of 
its doctrines draws a deep and wide 
division between them and ourselves.” 

And he adds that in his judgment, 
‘qn the great controversy between the 
orthodox and Unitarians of 50 or 60 
years ago (when the Unitarian and 
orthodox Congregationalists separat- 
ed in Massachusetts), Channing and 
Ware on the one side, and Woods 
and Stuart on the other, the Liberals, 
or Unitarians, were worsted. Script- 
ure exegesis, logic and argument 
were clearly on the side of the ortho- 
dox contestants.” 

And now, what is the conclusion 
that he draws? Is it that the Uni- 
tarians should give up their views 
and become orthodox? No; but it is 
that “the idea of the inspiration of 
the Bible, as a whole, should be 
abandoned, and only so much be re- 
tained as should. commend itself to 
our natural feelings and views, leavy- 
ing every man to decide what should 
be retained and what struck out.” 
And he closes by exhorting the ortho- 
dox to give up their peculiar doc- 
trines, which are unpalatable to 
many, and which they draw from the 
Bible, and so relieve mankind from 
their settled aversion to that book! 
But what a Bible we should then 
have! No two individuals would 
agree exactly as to what should be 
retained and what struck out. We 
should have, in fact, no revelation at 
all, and should be as well off without 
a Bible as with one if men’s natural 
feelings and ideas were to be the 
judges of the true and false. 

Now, Mr. Ellis was logical and con- 
sistent if he meant to remain where 
he was. He admits that the Bible 
plainly teaches orthodox or evangel- 
ical doctrines, and therefore, if he ac- 
knowledges its inspiration, he must 
be orthoddéx. So he says: Let us 
give up inspiration as to all that does 
not square with our views and feel- 
ings, and is in any way uncongenial 
to us; and that is the only alterna- 
tive. He distinctly says: “I putthe 
belief in the infallibility of the Bible, 
as such, alongside that of the infalli- 
bility of the Pope !” 

Thus we see what must be the ten- 
dency and effect of the current en- 
deavors to prove the unreliability 
of some parts of the Bible. If it 
contains errors, who is to decide what 
are errors and what truths? Is it 
not time to call a halt in efforts to 
undermine the infallivility of our Sa- 
cred Book? If it is replied that the 
errors of the Bible relate to unim- 
portant points? Then I reply, Bet- 
ter let them rest, lest while pointing 
them out and dwelling upon them, 
you undermine the faith of the com- 
mon people in the book itself asa 
revelation, and encourage every one 
to discard as errors all that does not 
commend itself to his feelings and to 
his notion of what it ought to teach. 
Is it not better to emphasize the 
truths of Scripture that are impor- 
tant, and leave the unimportant er- 
rors, if there are such, where they 
are? Let the unimportant tares re- 
main, “lest while ye gather up the 
tares ye root up also the wheat with 
them.” 

NAVARRO. 


CONNECTICUT’S ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


BY REV. N. J. SQUIRES. 


Connecticut Congregationalists hold 
on to their traditions with wonderful 
tenacity. This is the only State hav- 
ing two State bodies meeting annual- 
ly—the General (why General ?) Asso- 
ciation, composed of ministers only; 
and the General (another General) 
Conference, composed of ministers 
and laymen; and you can tell your 
Methodist friends that, with us, lay- 
men also means women. Though 
members, they have as yet taken no 
specially important part in our de- 
liberations, nor do I remember any 
appointment given them on commit- 
tees. 

When these bodies met at different 
seasons, as in the fall and spring, the 
interest in the Association ran low; 
but instead of merging it into the 
more popular Conference, we decided 
to make it the prelude of the Confer- 
ence. So we hold it one day before 
in the same place; but we have two 
full sets of officers, two rolls of mem- 
bers, two printed programmes, two 
sets of welcomes and farewells, two 
votes of thanks to the Church, choir. 
people, railroads, presiding officers, 
etc., shed our tears twice over, ad- 
journ the Association sine die, go to 
dinner, come back, call the Confer- 
ence to order, and drive on. That's 
conservatism for you. 

These two bodies have just con- 
cluded their annual sessions in the 
ancient town of Norwalk. For the 
Association it was the one hundred 
and eighty-third, and for the Confer- 
ence the twenty-sixth. This Church 
dates its organization from 1652. 
Gen. Tryon stood on the hill yonder, 
at the time of the British invasion, di- 
recting his soldiers which houses to 
burn. It is needless to say no tories 
suffered by the firé. 

In 1765, the Association met here 
with fifteen members present, and by 


vote recommended the public read- 


ing of the Scriptures. In those times 


Horace Bushnell Scribe, and_adopted 
resolutions in favor of temperance. 
and against slavery, and voted 
against abrogating the “Plan of 
Union.” Again in 1862, with fifty-five 
members present, two freedmen were 
brought in and addressed the Con- 
ference. The Association made a 
declaration on the “State of the 
Country,” and Dr. Leonard Bacon 
made one of his great speeches. 
These are merely milestones along 
the way we have come. 

The Association transacts no busi- 
ness save what is necessary to run its 
own machinery. The time is given 
to papers and discussions. The re- 
tiring Moderator is expected to de- 
liver an address on some living topic 
of interest. This year it related to 
the call, supply and education of the 
ministry. Prof. Curtiss of Yale read 
an elaborate paper on the “Higher 
Criticism,” in which he very ably 
showed that the Bible must of right 
be subjected to the same kind of crit- 
icism, and abide by the same tests, as 
any other ancient literature. It was 
quite evident that he carried the sym- 
pathy of the audience with him, al- 
though his positions were strenuous- 
ly opposed by the author of “Ecce 
Colum.” “Woman in the Church” 
was ably discussed by men only. A 
more pertinent inquiry would have 
been, Why are the men notin? There 
are three of her to two of him. The 
leading speaker freely accorded to 
her every right, privilege and office 
that he would ask for himself. What- 
ever she can do, let her do. The 
“Concio ad Clerum” was a forceful 
presentation of “The Gospel of the 
Kingdom,” by Dr. E. P. Parker of 
Hartford. “Pastoral Visitation” was 
presented in two excellent papers, 
and followed by a spirited discussion. 
Though some considered it “a lost 
art,” others stoutly maintained that 
“a house-going pastor makes a 
church-going people.” 

Custom ordains that a layman shall 
preside over the General Conference; 
this year in the person of the Hon. 
J. H. Perry. Many of the reports 
are already in print, and so are not 
read before the body. 

It is our custom to hear a part of 
our missionary societies one year, and 
the others the next. This year the 
A. M. A., the N. W. E., the C. C. B., 
the A. H. M., had their innings, and 
were represented by secretaries or 
others. 

The New Jersey and the Massa- 
chusetts' memorials relating to the 
American Board led the Conference 
to reaffirm its former declarations, 
and await the action of the National 
Council. 

A memorial service for the year's 
dead—clergymen—followed by the 
holy communion, occupied one even- 
ing. A vigorous discussion was had 
on Sunday-school lessons and _ helps. 
A very lively minority maintained 
the superior character of other series 
than the International. A common 
assertion was that the International 
do provide for the study of the Bible. 

A strong and brilliant paper was 
read by Hon. H. C. Robinson, a 
Christian lawyer of Hartford, on 
“What Shall We Do with the First 
Day of the Week?” which will be 
printed and extensively circulated, as 
it should be; and another by the 
Hon. E. E. Mitchell of New Britain, 
on “The Duties of the Christian as a 
Citizen,’ in which weré some state- 
ments that some would wish to quali- 
fy before adopting. 

The mid-week prayer-meeting is 
not as prosperous among us as we 
could wish, and yet a-discussion on it 
brought out the fact that it survives 
all the changes and competitions of 
our modern ways of living. 

The last evening of the Conference 
was given to the representatives of 
five different denominations to dis- 
cover, if possible, from their own 
“different points of view,” whatever 
“signs of victory for Christ's kingdom” 
they might be able to tell us of in 
twenty minutes each, All _ being 
clergymen but one, it is needless to 
say they took more than twenty min- 
utes to tell us what they saw—already 
in sight, or just over the hills. It 
seemed a good deal like “the com- 
munion of saints’—a sign of victory 
in itself. Here were a Congrega- 
tionalist, an Episcopalian, a Baptist, 
a Presbyterian and a Methodist, all 
looking for “signs of victory,” not 
over each other, but for the kingdom 
of Christ. | 

Secretary Moore finds our 306 
churches in healthy condition, though 
he deplores the fact that our Sunday- 
school enrollment is below the total 
membership in the churches. 

Our Connecticut churches gave for 
home missions last year, 1891, $51,- 
253.95, or, including boxes and leg- 
acies, $111,943.54, which is $15,640.- 
11 more than the year preceding, and 
$6,746.05 more than ever before. 
Evidently home missions have a 
strong hold on our Christian people. 
Of the above sum, $13,335.44 were 
spent in home mission work in Con- 
necticut; the balance went to other 
fields. For our Danish population 
we employed three Danish mission- 
aries, and ten Swedish. missionaries 
to labor among the Swedes. As the 
result, the work among these people, 
particularly the Swedes, is very hope- 


it was not lawful to read the Bible in} ful. 
the pulpit. without a running com- 
ment on the lesson. It savored too 
much of the Church of England. 

This body met here again in 1838, 
with N. W. 


. Taylor Moderator, and 


Wesr Haven,. Conn. 


The Mayflower chu rch, Indianapolis 
i8 gathering funds to build a new 


house of worship. | 


FROM VERMONT. 


BY REV. DR. L. H. COBB. 


The Green Mountain State takes no 
end of pains to have a good conven. 
tion. By this time they ought to 
have learned to do it well, and they 
have. The meeting at Burlington, 
June 14 to 16, 1892, was the ninety- 
seventh annual meeting of the Gener- 
al Convention of the Congregational 
ministers and churches of Vermont. 
It will strike the average Western 
State Association as. a funny thing, 
that after all these years they have 
just discovered that never for once 
have they had a General Convention 
of Congregational ministers and 
churches in the dear old State. They 
have had a general meeting of dele- 
gates from the local associations anc 
Conferences—just that and nothing 
more. They have never known such 
a thing as direct representation from 
the churches. This year they voted 
to change their basis of representa- 
tion and make the name and the fact 
correspond. They have had grand 
meetings in these latter years at least, 
notwithstanding the - name. Dr. 
Phillips of Rutland preached an em- 
inently practical sermon at the open- 
ing. The marked feature of the meet- 
ing was the anniversary of the Ver- 
mont Missionary Society. Secretary 
Merrill made an instructive report. 
The society has employed three lady 
evangelists. They were brought be- 
fore the convention and reported 
their own work. It was one of the 
tenderest sessions in. the whole two 
days. These modest young ladies, in- 
fused thoroughly with the evangelis- 
tic spirit, told in simple language. 
without ostentation, the experiences 
of the year. It is perfectly clear that 
the head of the Church has recogniz- 
ed them as soul-winners. He endow- 
ed them evidently for that very work. 
Two of them at least are from Mr. 
Moody’s school at Northfield. Their 
mission has been to the neglected 
portions of the State. Much of their 
work has been done in school dis- 
tricts.» They have not sought the 
prominence of great centers. Their 
work will undoubtedly continue so 
long as it proves such a blessing as 
it has during the last year. 

The Sunday-school report was giv- 
en in a tone of discouragement. The 
numbers in the Sunday-school, are 
said to be diminishing. There was 
an earnest, searching discussion of 
the cause. Various reasons were as- 
signed which, reduced to a common 
denominator, would probably read 
somewhat like this, “ Lack of enthusi- 
astic study of the Bible.” 

Dr. Smart of Brandon gave a most 
excellent paper on the basis and pros- 
pect of Christian unity. There was a 
symposium on the topic, “ The Church 
for the Times, as seen from the Pulpit, 
as seen from the Pew, as seen from 
the Press.” Three brethren acted as 
eyes for these three departments. 
The discussion was profitable. 

Vermont has a way of packing the 
last evening with speakers and facts 
relating to the field work of the 
churches. Ejght persons spoke be- 
tween 7:30 and 9:30 Thursday even- 
ing, representing the A. B. C. F. M., 
the A. H. M.S., the A. M. A., the N. 
W.E.C., the A.C. & E.S. and the 
C. C. B. S. The speakers stood it 
bravely, twelve minutes apiece. A 
sociable after the speaking showed 
that the people were not entirely 
broken down. The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union of the State and 
the auxiliary of the Woman’s Board 
have shown more vitality and generos- 
ity than ever before. An effort to mem- 
morialize the American Board on the 
change of its relation to the churches 
was deferred. The meeting was pro- 
nounced one of the best among the 
conventions of these latter vears. 


The evangelistic meetings have 
now been in progress in Oakland one 
week. The large tabernacle, seating 
about 4,000, has been usually wel! 
filled day after day. About one 
thousand cards have been signed, 
showing more or less desire and pur- 
pose in that number of persons to be- 
come Christians. It is a beautiful 
sight—so many people gathered to- 
gether. joining in the singing, and 
quietly, earnestly listening to the 
Word of Life. What responsibility 
is placed upon that array of minis- 
ters seated on the platform by this 
opportunity to reach large masses of 
people! To-day meetings are being 


held morning, afternoon and evening. | 


The usual meetings on other days are 
at 3:30 and 7:30 p. m., in the Taber- 
nacle. 


On Saturday last a powder explo- 
sion at the manufactory in Berkeley 
killed five men, broke windows, injur- 
ed property, and was distinctly heard 
at Sonoma, Antioch, and other places 
forty and fifty miles away. The dam- 
age to property in this city and else- 
where will amount. to some $25,000. 
besides the loss at the works, estimat- 
ed at over $200,000. The works 
ought not to be rebuilt so near the 
homes of so many people. 


The terrible explosion at Fleming 
Point last Saturday was distinctly 
felt and heard at Sonoma, forty miles 
away. The buildings shook, and the 
earth trembled as with an earth- 
quake, which, indeed, many thought 
was taking place. 


Plymouth church, Louisville, Ky., 
recently dedicated its new house of 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANcIsco, Cat. 


“Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Club will meet as usual in the 
parlor of the Y. M. C. A. on Sutter 
street next Mohday, at 1:30 Pp. m. 
Visiting friends and brethren are al- 
ways welcome. 


There was a meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in the hall of the Y. 
M. C. A. yesterday afternoon at 3 
o'clock. A paper was read by Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Pond, on “Municipal Re- 
form in San Francisco,” which was 
wise and timely, and which we shall 
be glad to give our readers, unless it 
gets a larger reading in the secular 
press. 


Professor Frank H. Foster of Ober- 
lin supplied the First church in this 
city last Sabbath. 


Rev. Dr. Williams preached in the 
evening at Plymouth church on, 
“Strikes and Corporations.” 


The pastor of the Fourth church 
and his family, after a month's re- 
freshment in the Sonoma hills, have 
returned. Intheir home kind friends 
were waiting to greet them, having 
swept and garnished the house, and 
prepared a bounteous feast. 
hands also tastefully decorated with 
flowers the pulpit, thus adding to the 
welcome otherwise extended. Already 
there seem to be droppings of bless- 
ings. In accordance with the sug- 
. gestion of the Devotional Committee 
of the Mills meeting, a union service 
was held on Thursday evening, July 
7th. The parlors were well filled, 
and the season of prayer and fellow- 
ship was greatly enjoyed. A father 
of a family, recently coming to the 
church, avowed his purpose of hence- 
forth serving the Master. 


Three new members—two on con- 
fession and one by letter—were re- 
ceived at the Olivet church, it being 
communion, and three children were 
baptized. A consecration meeting 
following the evening service was 
largely attended, and of deep inter- 


est. 


Our National Indenendence was 
celebrated by the Devisadero Mission 
people and their friends on the even- 
ing of July 5th. The attendance was 
large,and the enthusiasm truly patri- 
otic. The programme was excellent, 
and the different parts were rendered 
in a satisfactory manner. After an 
opening song, Rev. Dr. Warren offer- 
ed an earnest prayer for our country. 
Among those who were assigned parts 
we noticed F. Bahr, Mrs. L. Taylor 
and Misses May Weiygner, Ivy Wood, 
Katie Beaton, Ella Ross, Stella Dennis. 
May Maby, C. Mansfield and Miss 
Siskron. Judge W. F. Cook deliver- 
ed an interesting and able oration, in 
which he took oceasion to allude to 
the late Colcnel Baker in a manner 
toelicit deserved applause. Colonel 
Baker has too long been neglected by 
California, and the tribute by the elo- 
quent Judge was richly deserved. Rev. 
A. K. Crawford, the acting pastor at 
Devisadero Mission, delivered, in 
closing the exercises, a truly inspiring 
original poem. It was listened to 
with rapt attention and received warm 
applause. Everybody .-went home 
pleased with the celebration at the 
Mission. Com. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan, formerly of the 
Third church, now of South Dakota, 
gave us a call yesterday. He islook- 
ing well, and finds many friends in 
this city. He preached in Sacramen- 
to last Sabbath. 


Rev. J. D. Sileox preached in the 
erkeley First church. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins of San Lorenzo 
has returned from his vacation in the 
Eastern States looking well. 


Rev. A. L. Rankin preached to 
good audiences in Petaluma. 

Rey. and Mrs. S. G. Emerson of 
Grass Valley are spending their va- 
cation in Oakland, where they are en- 
joying the Mills meetings. 


The church at Tulare received four 
persons by confession of faith at their 
July communion. 


Rey. C. E. Chase preached at Sono- 
ma Sunday morning from Acts ii: 18, 
on the “Gift of the Spint’’: and at the 
evening service he urged, “Here and 
Now as the Place and Time to Accept 
Christ.” | 
_ Revs. J. D. Foster of Lorin and E. 
I’. Dinsmore of Haywards exchanged 

last Sabbath. 


Eight members were publicly wel- 
comed into the Woodland church at 
the last communion. Two others had 
been accepted by the committee, but 
one was out of town and the other 
had lost all her possessions in Wood- 
land’s great fire, “except her baby 
and her Bible,” as she expressed it, 
and they were, therefore; not present 
for the public reception. Since Janu- 
ary Ist, there have been nineteen 
publicly received; eleven coming by 
letter, and eight on confession. Since 
his coming to us, Mr. Bliss has bap- 
tized five adults and four children. 
The total membership is now one 
hundred thirty-three. Com. 


The churches of Roy and Hillhurst 
each held a strawberry festival on the 
evening of the Fourth. At Roy $17 
was cleared, $5 of which paid off the 
debt on the bell, whose cheerful voice 
18 now heard calling the people to 
Worship; the balance will go to the 
purchase of a pulpit chait. Hillhurst 
raised $13 and gave it to their pastor. 
Children’s Day was observed in both 


these places, and Roy sent $11 as the 


Willing 


result to Brother S. Greene. On the 
evening of the 26th, the Roy Woman's 
Home Missionary Society held a 
thanksgiving service conducted by 
the members, and the Treasurer was 
made responsible for $13.80 addition- 
al to the sum previously on hand. 


Rey. C. B. Carlisle, Ph.D., pastor 
of the church at Tucson, Arizona, is 
the only minister in that city this 
summer. What with attending the 
sick, encouraging the disheartened, 
burying the dead, making a couple of 
souls to have a thought, or a thought 
and a half between them, looking 
after the free reading-room, disput- 
ing the whvle field with Satan, and 
preaching every Sunday evening out 
in Court Plaza, and all of it with the 
thermometer sliding up to 102 and 
104, this pastor has little time for 
rest or recreation. He feels the need 
of another pair of limbs,and sighs for 
a bicycle. Three months ago, through 
the personal effort of Pastor Carlisle, 
a Young Men’s Union, as an adjunct 
of the church and an offset to the 
saloon, was put on its feet in Tucson. 
It has done splendid work. Ten days 
ago the ladies of the city spent an 
evening in Court Plaza, with ice- 
cream, lemonade and smiles as a 
temptation, and at 10 p. m. gave Mr. 
Carlisle $120, with which the Union 
is to be helped. 

Rev. A. K. Johnson writes from 
Bakersfield: “I came here February 
lst. We organized a church which 
had sixteen members. We have a 
Sunday-school of about thirty. We 
have organized a church at Rosedale, 
eight miles west of here, with twelve 
members. The prospect of a large 
membership at both places is good. 
The outlook is very encouraging all 
around. We havea nice church al- 
most finished here, which will be out 
of debt when completed. The church 
at Rosedale has resolved to build in 
the fall. This is a place of four thou- 
sand inhabitants, growing rapidly. 
We have now the second congrega- 
tion in size in the town, growing all 
the time, and expect a more decided 


our new building. 
“July 6, 1892.” 


D. L. Moody writes: “Dr. Pierson is 
sailing to-day for New York, and is to 
spend the summer with his family at 
Northfield. He has certainly made a 
remarkable impression in London, 
having more than fulfilled Mr. Spur- 
geon’s anticipations, the church hav- 
ing given him a most enthusiastic 
and unanimous ¢all to return for an- 
other year. I am glad also to say 
that the Rey. F. B. Meyer, whose 
daily expositions last year were so ex- 
ceedingly helpful to those who gather- 
ed at the Northfield Conference, has 
promised to be present again this 
season. I regret that he cannot at- 
tend all the sessions of the Confer- 
ence, but he will sail the last of July 
in time to take part in the closing 
days; but as he will remain in North- 
field during August, and give daily 
studies, I trust many may be induced 
to remain after the Convention prop- 
er is closed. Mr. Meyer’s voice and 
pen have proved a remarkable bless- 
ing in this country, and I fully be- 
lieve will be equally appreciated in 
America. His writings have taken a 
deep hold on the Christian public. 

* Lonpon, June 25, 1892.” 


Pastor Shepard’s subject for Sun- 
day evening week at Black Diamond 
was “A Few Extremists,” in religious, 
political and social life, from the 
text, “Let your forbearance be known 
unto all men. The Lord is at hand.” 
(Phil. iv: 6.) The Sunday and day 
schools united in a general celebra- 
tion of the Fourth with the rest of 
the place. We have received the 
pamphlet upon “Too Many Weak and 
Rival Churches,” by Rev. George E. 
Hooker, and we should be glad to see 
its principles put into practice in our 
own fields. We have said little of 
late concerning our great difficulties 
in our two little parishes; first, be- 
cause we do not think we have re- 
ceived the assistance, administrative, 
moral and financial, which we should 
have received from the missionary au- 
thorities in the adjustment of these dif- 
ficulties, and hence, to multiply words 
would be bootless; and second, be- 
cause by strenuous effort we have 
held the fort thus far, according to 
otders, without much executive or 
moral assistance from without, we 
have gone ahead and published the 
bright side, believing this the best 
turn to take; but we are most decided- 
ly one of the places to which Brother 
Hooker's discussion applies, and we 
hope that we shall soon see his sug- 
gestions in operation with us. 

H. T. S. 
EASTERN. 


The church in Freedom, Ohio, re- 
ceived forty-one since January Ist. 

Twenty united with the church in 
Canton, Ill., July 3d—thirteen of these 
on confession. 

‘June 10th, at Kimball, Minn., a 
church of twenty-five members was 
organized—all Swedes. 

The house of worship of the church 
in Stockbridge, Mass., has been struck 
by lightning, and the front much in- 
jured. 

Rev. Paul. Van Dyke of Princeton 
Theological Seminary has accepted a 
call tothe Edwards church, North- 
ampton; Mass. 

The Oak Park church, Minneapolis, 

organized one year ago, has had a 


remarkable growth. It has doubled 


and rapid growth when we get into 


its membership, and now has a neat 
house of worship. 


Rev. F. W. Beecher has retired 


from a pastorate of eighteen years |: 


at Wellsville, New York, much to the 
regret of the church. Ree 

The Minnesota Congregational Club 
held its meeting with Plymouth 
church, Minneapolis, June 20th. Dr. 


Smith Baker presided. The principal 


address was by Col. C. M. Reeve, one 
of the commissioners sent out to dis- 
tribute the grain contributed by Min- 
nesota to the starving Russians last 
winter. He gave a comprehensive 
view of the causes leading up to 


the famine and the conditions of | 


affairs in Russia. 

Plymouth Congregational church, 
St. Louis, under the lead of Rev. 
Allen Hastings, is doing considerable 
mission work. The evening preach- 
ing service is held on the church 
grounds in the open air, and is gain- 
ing the attention of many not in the 
habit of attending. A mission pray- 
er meeting has been started about a 
mile to the north of the church, in a 
neglected region. Rev. John Wickes, 
a clerical member of Plymouth, has 
been holding open-air services Sun- 
day at 4 p. m., half a mile or more to 
the northeast of the church, with 
pleasing results, and generally good 
attention, in the midst ofan irreligious 
community. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Bartist.—The Baptist Year Book 
for 1892 gives the number baptized 
into the fellowship of the churches 
during 1891 as 160,247, and the num- 
ber excluded as 42,396. 


Eriscopat.—The Protestant Episco- 
pal Convention of Pennsylvania has 
amended its constitution so as to re- 
fuse any clergyman a seat in the 
Convention who has taken the vows 
of any of the brotherhoods which 
have been organized in imitation of 
the monastic orders in the Romish 
Church. | 


Children’s Day offerings to the 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Societv have been re- 
ceived up to date as follows : 

Oakland Golden Gate Sunday-school. .$17 20 


Oakland Pilgrim Church............. 7 80 
First Sunday-school............... 112 76 
Market-street Sunday-school........ 8 55 
Plymouth-avenue Church and S. S.. 37 60 

Dougherty Sunday-school............ 9 30 

Sonoma Sunday-school...... ........ 14 10) 

Sausalito Sunday-school.............. 35 

Rocklin Sunday-school and Church.... 7 67 

Alameda Sunday-school.............. 27 20 

Sama Cruz Sunday-school...... ..... 26 30 

Murphys Sunday-school...... ....... 7 55 

Sebastopol Sunday-school ........... 12 00 

Green Valley Sunday-school.......... 12 85 

Lakeville Sunday-school............. 9 15 


Oregon City (Cal.) Sunday-school..... 
Eureka Sunday-school............... 28 20 


Kedwood City Ch,, S. S.and Branch.. 26 25 
San Juan Church and Sunday-school... 17 55 
Frazier Valley Sunday school......... I 75 
Gill 3 00 
Mission San Jose Sunday-school...... 6 00 


Haywards Church and Sunday-school.. 25 900 
San Mateo Sunday-school.... ....... 15 00 
San Francisco Pierce-St. Sunday-school 10 00 


Ocean View Sunday-school......... 4 00 

Porterville Sunday-school........ 
Campbell Sunday-school........-.... 6 00 
South Vallejo Sunday-school.... ..... 10 00 
Saratoga Church and Sunday-school... 12 60 
Lodi Sunday-school................- 25 00 
Copperopolis Sunday-school.......... 3 00 
Rincon Sunday-school......... 3 00 
Harmony Sunday-school............- I 25 
Palermo (union) Sunday-school...... . 10 20 
Bethany Sunday school.............. 3 35 
Suisun Valley Sunday-school.......... 13 60 
Lorenzo (union) Church andS.S...... 6 It 
Mountain View Sunday-school........ I 55 
Benicia Sunday-school............... II 30 
Sunol Glen Sunday-school..........-. 2 25 


Fruitvale (Fresno County) Sunday-school I 30 
Petaluma Church and Sunday-school.. 10 60 


Bonny Doon Sunday-school.... ...... 3 35 
Woodland Church and Sunday-school.. 15 50 
Niles Sunday-school................. 6 00 
Ripon Sunday-school................ 275 
Port Costa Sunday-school............ 4 00 


Loyat L. Supt. 

OAKLAND, July 9, 1892. 

Dr. Charles Cullis, who has just 
died, was one of the best known men 
in the religious circles of Boston. 
Years ago, beginning practice as a 
young and very successful physician, 
he burned with an intense desire to 
do some practical philantrophic work 
for his fellow-men. He began by es- 
tablishing a home for consumptives. 
Close by Franklin Park, in the outer 
edge of Boston, there is a charming 
location where, in the midst of ancient 
trees, Dr. Cullis has erected success- 
ively aconsumptives’ home, an orphan 
asylum, a spinal home, a chapel, and 
a residence for deaconesses. Else- 
where he has established a can- 
cer home, a faith training col- 
lege, a church, a book store, city 
missions and coffee rooms. In Vir- 
ginia he has started an institution 
for freedmen, and foreign missions 
under his direction are located in In- 
dia and South Africa. In one year 
he has expended in these various en- 
terprises $40,000, and in seventeen 
years $438,824 has been expended in 
the consumptives’ home alone. This 
is a remarkable accomplishment for 
one man, and it shows what piety, 
energy, business skill, and faith can 
do. Dr. Cullis would say it shows 
what faith can do, but some of us 
may be pardoned for believing that 
in establishing institutions and heal- 
ing the sick, as in other matters, 
“faith without works is dead, being 
alone.” Faith is a large element of 
success, but Dr. Cullis had other ele- 

ents of succéss as well to a marked 
p sens and these undoubtedly com- 
bined with his faith in making him 


the man of power he was.— Dr. Addi- 


son P. Foster. 


(For Tae Paciric.| 


My All I Give to Jesus. 


My sins I give to Jesus; 
He bore them on the tree; 
He left the heavenly mansions 
To set my spirit free. 


My cares I give to Jesus; 
My worries he will take; 
- God ever careth for me 
For Jesus’ own dear sake. 


My loves I give to Jesus; 
They’re safe within his, keeping; 
He'll hold them till the rhorning 
That knows no earthly weeping. 


My heart I give to Jesus; 
He’il hear its feeblest cry; 
He knows its faintest beating, 
And soothes its every sigh. 


My friends I give to Jesus; ' 
I ill can spare their love; 

But he can ke: p them better 
Until we meet above. 


My work I give to Jesus; 
Though little it may seem, 
His love can bless my failings, 
And all my faults redeem. 


My life I give to Jesus, 
Both now and evermore, 

Until I stand before him 
At heaven’s open door. 


C. R, HAGER. 


— 


THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR SOCIETY TO THE 
CHURCH. 


BY REY. C. W. HILL. 


It was a remark of Howard Crosby 
that “there are three parties in many 
congregations—the church, the choir, 
and the Sunday-school.” To these 
might be added the Christian En- 
deavor Society. We do not believe 
that such a condition is common, but 
wherever it exists the issue is disas- 
trous. The meetings degenerate 
into caucuses, and amid planning 
and counter-planning the life of the 
church languishes. 

We need to keep in mind the fact 
that the Church is the one agent 
which God has ordained for the 
evangelization of the world, and the 
upbuilding of the people in faith and 
knowledge. The Church is the re- 
pository of truth and the appointed 
source of blessing. To her are given 
the oracles of God and the command 
to “preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” and the promise, “Lo, I am 
with you alway.” She shares her 
responsibility and work with none. 

Yet the Church is a complex body, 
having various agencies for the ac- 
complishment of her work. 

The army is one, though in its uni- 
ty are companies, regiment, battalion, 
and corps. The temple is one, though 
on its mighty foundation rise wall, 
and column, and buttress, and arch. 
And the Church is one, though as we 
go round about her we “mark her 
bulwarks, and tell her towers, and 
number her palaces.” Every tower 
and every bulwark and every palace 
is a part of her harmonious glory. 
He who attempts to set up any one 
of the departments as a separate in- 
stitution, independent of church gov- 
ernment and control, defeats the 
cause which he vainly strives to 
serve. We bespeak for the Society 
of Christian Endeavor that true 
conception which gives it its rightful 
place in this organic unity. If it could 
not be recognized as a duly constitut- 
ed part of the Church, I, for one, 
would turn from it, and give my ener- 
gies to some legitimate sphere of 
church influence and activity. But be- 
lieving it to be a divinely ordained and 
approved department of the Church 
of Christ, of equal validity. though 
not of equal antiquity, with the Sun- 
day-school, I am glad to urge the 
duty of rendering it as widely and 
wisely efficient as possible in accom- 
plishing the work to which it is ap- 
pointed of God. This work is sup- 
plementary to that of the Sunday- 
school. The school is for instruction; 
the Society for action. They are 
composed mainly of the same mem- 
bers. | 

The school is the society learning 
God’s will; the society is the school 
doing God's will. With the school 
the work of the Church is incidental. 
The hour is too precious for any 
other purpose than the inculcation of 
truth. With the society instruction 
is incidental; work for Christ is pri- 
mary. Each fills a different though 
adjoining niche in the temple of God, 
and they can be most helpful to each 
other. Teachers can be of the great- 
est assistance to their scholars who 
may be members of the society; while 
in the Sunday-school, committees of 
the society can render great service 
to the officers and teachers of its 
school. The pastor, who is at the 
head of both departments, should 
provide for the closest and most vital 
connection of each with the other, 
and of both with the church, that 
the church may bear a relation to 
both like that of the sun to its own 
light and beat. 

Benicia. 


ORBIGIFAL 
SWAIN’S BAKERY, 
213 Sutres Sr. 
San Franoisco, Aug. 21, 1891. 


CENTRAL MILLING CO.— 
Gentlemen: We take pleasure in recom- 
mending the ““Drifted Snow Flour” as being 


the walrast and risust grade of Flour we | 


have ever used. 
BROTHERS! 


(1304 Market St. & McAlister *%t., 


OBITUARY. 


Taytor.—In this city, July 5, 1892, at the 
Occidental Hotel, Laura A., wife of John 
Taylor, 

The funeral was on last Thursday, 
Rey. Drs. S. H. Willey and Thomas 
C. Easton officiating. In the death 
of Mrs. John Taylor, the First Con- 
gregatior al church of this city ex- 
periences a sad bereavement and a 
great sorrow. Perhaps no other one 
in the sisterhood of this historic 
church is more closely identified 
with its growth and prosperity from 
the earliest days. Through all the 
varying years, or bright or dark, Mrs. 
Taylor has held her way, active, 
steadfast and loyal to its fellowship, 
its duties and its privileges. To her 
the church was vital; she “preferred 
Jerusalem above her chief joy.” Like 
David, she went up to the house of 
God with gladness in her heart. Un- 
ostegtatious in her charities. she did 
not shrink from positions of respon- 
sibility when-urged upon her. Many 


places will miss her wise counsel and | 


— 


‘efficient co-operation. .She was.on 


the board. of the Ladies’ Protection 
and Relief Society for thirty years, 
and felt the deepest interest in the 
welfare of the hundreds of little 


under its sheltering care. Al- 


though surrounded with a large cir- 
cle of society, Mrs. Taylor was con- 
tent with a few chosen friends. The 
fireside of her cherished home, with 


its hallowed. associations, and the 


church where she worshiped, dom- 
inated her warmest affections, and 
filled to the full the sum of her well- 
rounded life. Com. 


MARRIED. 


Tatr—BaCHELDER.—In this city, July 5, 1892, 
by Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams, Magnus Tait 
of Los Gatos, Cal., to Asenath F. Bachel- 
der of Boston, Mass. 


MEDLEY—STOKEs, — In Tulare City, Cal., 
July 4, 1892, by Rev. H. W. Conry, D.D., 
a waa Medley to Miss Ida Stokes, all of 

ulare. 


CUNNINGHAM—WING,—At Plymouth Congre- 
gational church, this city, July 10, 1892, by 
Rev. Dr. WD. Williams, William P. Cun- 


ningham of San F rancisco to Miss Eva Wing 
of Tacoma, Wash. 


INSURE 


INSURANCE 


WITH THE 


Assets, $2,550,000. 


BIBLE 


Geo. McConnell Co. 


HOUSE 


757 Market St. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 


to furnish a home completely. 
Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUPPLIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


Bible House, 757 Market St. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O?Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. 
faction guaranteed. 


Satis- 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Ty pe- Writis g. Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, Enxjieh Branches, etc 


48189440403 Pues 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, 


President 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Stationers, Pilate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST ST.., - SAN FRANCISCO, 

Wedding Work a Specialty. 


BATHS. 


Phyricians recommend the Crvstal hot 
-ea water tub and swimming baths foot of 
Mason street, terminus of ail North Beac 
cars Jobn bam, Manager 


TzTUNCTION CAFrD. 


Temperance Lum h and Dining Rooms, 
Separrte Parior for Ladies and Fanii 
lies. Our coking is done by fir-t class- 
women cater:Ts. Uur lace is clean 
and our serviee is good. {Ice-cream 
and oysters served. 


M. PETERSEN, 


HALL 


117-123 Geary St., - 


Furniture. 


STANDS 


—AND— 
HALL FURNITURE. 


in an infinite variety of designs and prices. 


COMBINATION 


DESK AND BOOKCASE 


CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
S. F. 


San Francisco. 


— 


Triple X tra : all 4 
alts the meet popular, 160, ib 750. 
SMITHS’ CASH STORE, 
416-418 FRONT ST., 
largest dealers in direct 


to consu mers. Ask for our P 


San Francisco. 
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THE PAcirFic: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Jury 13, 1892. 


Our Young Tolks. 


A Cradle Hymn. 


BY ISAAC WATTS. 


Hush, my dear ! lie still and slumber; 
Holy angels guard thy bed; 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 


Sleep, my babe! thy food and raiment, 
House and home, thy friends provide; 
All without thy care or payment, 
All thy wants are well supplied. 


How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be 


- When from heaven he descended, 


And became a child like thee! 


Soft and easy is thy cradle; 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay; 
When his birthplace was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay. 


See the kinder shepherds round Him 
Telling wonders from the sky; 

Therg they sought him, there they found him, 
With his virgin mother by. 


See the lovely Babe a dressing; 
Lovely infant, how he smiled ! 
When he wept, the mother’s blessing 
Soothed and hushed the. Holy Child. 


Low he slumbered in his manger, 
Where the horned oxen fed. ‘ 
Peace, my darling ! here’s no danger; 
Here’s no oxen near thy bed. 
Mayst thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love him all thy days; 
Then go dwell forever near him, 
See his face and sing his praise ! 
I could give the thousand. kisses, 
Hoping what [ most desire; 
Not a mother’s fondest wishes 
Can to greater joys aspire. 
—Child Classics. 


A BIBLE FOR A PISTOL. 


“See, mother, see what I have 
brought you!” exclaimed a young 
Brazilian, holding up to view a well- 
bound, gilt-edged book. “Antonio 
Marques told me that the priest or- 
dered him to burn it, but he did not 
like to destroy so good a book, and 
was afraid to displease the priest by 
keeping it, so I offered to trade my 
old double-barrelled pistol for it. I 
thought you might like to have the 
book, for they say it is all about re- 
ligion, and you are so religious. It 
might be of some use when you go 
to repeat your prayers for people 
who are dying.” 

The mother took the book from her 
son’s hands, and slowly reading the 
title, “A Santa Biblia,” said: “Ah! 
this is good; this is the ‘Rule of Life.’ 
I am glad to have it.” Then begin- 
ning at the first of Genesis, she 
glanced over several chapters until 
she reached the tenth. “Yes, you 
are right, my son; here is just the 
kind of prayer I want. Here is a 
long list of names, and as they are 
all in the Bible, they must ail be of 
saints, and some of them will surely 
help the poor creatures.” lak 

The youth frequently found his 
mother with the book before her 
when: he came in from his work, and 


had he taken the trouble to look over 


her shoulder he would have found 
her always reading the tenth chapter 
of Genesis. | 

The woman, who had a fame of 
knowing by heart a great many pray- 
ers, was often sent for to go even 
long distances to repeat them for the 
hope and comfort of the dying; and 
she was faithfully trying to master 


the long names so as to say them off/ 


glibly to serve as a prayer. 

One day, as they sat taking their 
noon-day coffee, a messenger came 
from a neighboring plantation, beg- 
ging her to go at once to see a young 
girl who was very ill. With book in 
hand she set out, and, arriving at the 
house, a sad though not unusual 
sight met her eyes. A girl of about 
fifteen lay upon the bed, her beauti- 
ful black eyes looking strangely 
bright in contrast with the pale fea- 
tures. The parents and sisters, in- 
stead of caring for her, were wring- 
ing their hands and wildly crying 
out: “She is dying! Sheis dying!” 
The sick girl feebly stretched out a 
wasted hand, gasping: “They say 
that I sm dying; teach me quickly 
how to die; tell me, what must I do?” 
The old woman gently shook her 
hand, and in a soothing voice, said: 
“Don’t be nervous, dear; if you will 
repeat after me the Pater Noster, the 
Ave Maria, the prayer to St. Joseph, 
and the rest, and then a prayer that 
I have learned from this good book, 
you need not be afraid.” 

A sight never to be forgotten by 
one who knows that there is but one 
‘name under heaven, given among 
men whereby we must be saved,” was 
this death-bed scene. The old wom- 
an, in clear tones, rapidly repeated 
among other things, “Shem, Ham, 
Japheth, Gomer, Magog, Madai, 
Javan, ,and so on through the long 
list. The dying girl vainly tried to 
follow her as her voice grew fainter 
and fainter, for she was, with all her 
failing strength, clinging to this false 
hope, as she passed out into eternity. 

Some years later the young man 
who had gotten the Bible in such a 
curious way married, and left the old 
house to live at the wife’s homestead. 
One evening, as the old father sat in 
his usual place reading, the husband 
said: “Anninha. what is that book 


_ your father is always reading?” 


“That,” she replied, “is the Bible. 
He often tells me about what he 
reads, and it is very interesting. I 
wish I could read it for myself; but 
it is a French book, and I can only 
read Portuguese.” 

“If it is called the ‘Holy Bible,’” 
said he, “then my mother has it in 


Portuguese, for I gave it to her long | southwest of Plymouth breakwater. 


ago. I never read it myself, but she 
used to learn things out of it for 
prayers. ey never sounded very 
interesting to me.” 

“Could you get it for me, Jose?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, I will go over and ask mother 
for it to-morrow,” promised he. 

When the wife got the Bible, she 
carried it to her father, who was 
much pleased to find this favorite 
book in his native tongue, and, open- 
ing it at the New Testament, he be- 
gan to read aloud. The young couple 
listened, and soon grew so interest- 
ed that they begged him to go on, 
till they kept him reading late into 
the night. Deeply touched by the 
“old, old story of Jesus and his love,” 
they began to read for themselves. 
Soon they learned that pardon and 
peace had already been purchased 
for them, and that what God required 
of them was not penances and a 
bondage to fear through life, and 
masses and the agonies of purgatory 
after death, but childlike faith and 
loving obedience —that godliness 
which gives promise of the life that 
now is, and that which is to come. 

The son’s first wish was to have 
his mother learn the good news, so 
he carried back the Bible, saying: 
“Why, mother, you never got the 
best out of this book! You only 
looked for something to die by, and 
it is full of good words to live by, as 
well. Let me read you some.” 

“No, my son,” responded she; “I 
got what I wanted out of the book, 
and that is enough forme. I do not 
care to look for more.” 

“But, mother,’ pleaded he, “you 
would be so much happier if you 
knew the true way to live and to 
die.” 

‘Hush, Jose,” said the mother in- 
dignantly. “Do you dare to hint 
that I, who have taught so many 
how to die, do not know myself? 
Let me alone, and do not trouble 
me any more about the book.” 

The man went back to his wife 
troubled and disappointed. The 
more they studied the book, how- 
ever, the better they understood 
that it was God’s Spirit who had 
opened their eyes, and to him they 
must look to perform the same mir- 
acle upon their mother, that blind 
one leading the blind, and for this 
they are still daily watching and 
praying.— Children’s Work for Chil- 
dren. 


THINK BEFORE YOU STRIKE. 


When I was a boy I worked for a 
farmer, and was given a span of 
horses to plough with, one of which 
was a four-year-old colt. The colt, 
after walking a few steps, would lie 
down in the furrow. The farmer 
was provoked, and,told me to sit on 
the colt’s head to keep him from ris- 
ing while he whipped him, ‘to break 
him of that notion, as he said. But 
just then a neighbor came by. He 
said, “There is something wrong 
here; let him get up, and let us ex- 
amine.” He patted the colt, looked 
at the harness, and then said: “Look 
at this collar; it 1s so long and nar- 
row, and carries the harness so high, 
that when he begins to pull it slips 
back and chokes him so he can’t 
breathe.” And so it was; and but 
for that neighbor we would have 
whipped as kind a creature as we 
had on the farm. because he lay 
down when he couldn’t breathe. 

“It was only the other day I heard 
of a valuable St. Bernard dog being 
shot, because, having a wound on his 
head, concealed by the hair, he bit a 
person who handled him roughly. 
Boys, young and old, please remem- 
ber that these creatures are dumb. 
They may be hungry, or thirsty, or 
cold, or faint, or sick, or bruised, or 
wounded, and cannot tell you. Think 
before you strike any creature that 
cannot speak.” 


Tue Best Recommenpation.—Nicho- 
las Biddle, when President of the 
bank of the United States, once dis- 
missed a clerk because the latter re- 
fused to write for him on the Sab- 
bath. The young man, with a mother 
dependent on his exertions, was thus 
thrown out of employment by what 
some would call an over-nice scruple 
of conscience. But a few days after, 
Mr. Biddle, being requested to nom- 
inate a cashier for another bank, 
recommended this very individual, 
and mentioned this incident as a 
proof of his trustworthiness. “You 
can trust him,” said he, “for he 
wouldn't work for me on Sunday.”— 
Presbyterian. 
_ Tue Fox anp tHe Graprs.—A fox 
was one day passing a vineyard, and, 
looking up, he saw some lovely 
bunches of grapes high above his 
head. He longed tohavethem. He 
tried again and again; jumped al- 
ways higher and higher, but he 
never succeeded in reaching them. 
He gave up the effort at last, and 
went off muttering to himself, “The 
grapes are sour; I will just leave 
them alone. I don’t want them.— 


Esop’s Fables. 


inhabited island in that on which the 
Eddystone Lighthouse stands. At 
low water it is 30 feet in diameter; at 
high water the lighthouse, whose dia- 
meter at the base is 28.34 feet, com- 
pletely covers it. It is inhabited by 
three persons. It lies nine miles off 
the Cornish coast, and fourteen miles 


|meaning. Children never 


Tue Istanp.—The smallest | 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Children’s questions are frequently 
posers to their elders. This is not 
always because the elder is ignorant 
of the matter inquired about; al- 
though it must be confessed that we 
would have to be pretty well posted 
on every subject on earth to answer 
all the questions of some young peo- 
ple. But it is often difficult to give 
explanations which children will un- 
derstand any better than they do the 
thing they ask an explanation of. 

‘This is most true with regard to 
defining words. For instance, if it 
is suddenly demanded of us by a 
child of ten: “What does ‘impression’ 
mean?” “What does ‘influence’ 
mean?” “What does ‘appreciate’ 
mean?” the difficulty of putting a 
proper idea of the thought into the 
child’s mind will be seen at once. 
His experience is so limited that 
many of the words we use have to 
him no meaning whatever. There 
are other words which we commonly 
use in a sense altogether different 
from that in which a child uses them; 
sometimes in a different sense from 
the original meaning of the word. 
Bright children will see this, and 
sometimes turn the tables suddenly, 
by taking the word used in a mean- 
ing entirely opposite to our inten- 
tion. 

To illustrate this: A child of six, 
while being read to, insisted on turn- 
ing the leaves the wrong way, mak- 
ing the mother read the end of each 
story before the beginning. 

“That is not right, Harry; you are 
turning the leaves backward.” 

“No, mamma.” He turned _ the 
leaves quickly the other way, show- 
ing the back cover of the book. 
“That's backward.” 

While answering the questions of 
a family of questioners, one natural- 


ly gains experience in the business. 


Here is one method of explaining 
words which has been found effect- 
ive. When a child asks the meaning 
of a word, do not be foolish enough 
to make him look it up in the dic- 
tionary, as some strong-minded par- 
ents do, fondly imagining he will re- 
member better that way. Give a 
definition in as plain words as possi- 
ble, in words he is accustomed to 
use, and then give an illustration 
drawn from his own experience, mak- 
ing your point that he can apply the 
word himself, and so easily grasp the 
forget 
such explanations as that, and they 
will understand quicker and better 
than you would suppose possible. If 
the explanation makes him laugh, so 
much the better. He will think 
about it; perhaps repeat it. Only 
let it be prompt and apt. 

“What does ‘periodical’ mean?” 
asked one young question-asker. 

“It means happening regularly—at 
certain times. For instance, you 
come down periodically to breakfast.” 


The little maid, who loved to be. 


lazy, caught the spirit at once. “I 
don’t always,” she said, with a twin- 
kle of her eye. ) 

-“No; that is true,” replied the ex- 
plainer, severely. “But you should. 
If breakfast is ready periodically, you 
should come down periodically to eat 
it.” 

The small listener looked solemn. 
But though apparently unconvinced, 
she is not like to forget what “peri- 
odically” means. 

“What does ‘dispensing’ mean ?” 
she asked, after a minute's pause. 
“Dispensing with the machine ? ” 

“That means ‘doing without for a 
time. We can dispense with that 
paper, I think, while you eat your 
luncheon.” 

“Oh, no, mamma, please! I want 
to finish this story.” 

_ Now, those explanations are there 
to stay. She knows what the words 
mean, and understands them more 
clearly than all the dictionary defini- 
tions in the world could teach her.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


_ HEAR THE CHILDREN. 


A physician, working in connection 
with the Board of Health, came in 
contact during a period of daily work 
and observation among the tenement 
houses with 535 children, under 
twelve years of age, who either work- 
ed in shops or stores, or helped their 
parents in some kind of work at 
home. Of these 535 children but 
sixty were healthy. In one family a 
child of three years had had infantile 
paralysis, easily curable, but the 
mother had no time to attend to it. 
At five years old the child was taught 
to sew buttons on trousers. She is 
now, at thirteen, a helpless cripple; 
but she finishes a dozen pairs of 
trousers a day, and the family are 
thus 20 cents a day richer. In an- 
other family this physician found twin 
girls, four and a half years old sewing 
on buttons from six in the morning 
till ten at night; and near them a 
family of three, a woman who did 
the same work, and whose old father 
of eighty and little girl of six, were 
her co-workers. No wonder that 
aching hearts cry out— 


‘* O God, that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap.” | 


And no wonder that men some- 


times grow desperate.—Selecited. 


TWO THIRDS OF A TITLE.. 


A doctor of laws in this country, of 
undoubted attainments,-was one of 
the speakers at a college commence- 
ment. Another doctor of laws, who 


-| probably could not give a philosoph - 


‘| made of the same. 


ical definition of law, followed the 
first in a speech wrong in statements 
of facts, confused in ideas, erroneous 
in grammar, incorrect in pronuncia- 
tion, barbarous in elocution, and ridic- 
uleus as a whole. The third speaker 
began by a satire on those remarkable 
letters, “ LL.D.,” which he said carried 
opposite meanings, and suggested 
that there ought to be some way of 
using a part of the title, illustrating 
his remarks by a reference to Douglas 
Jerrold, who knew a person whom he 
disliked who had a degree in two let- 
ters, A.S., for which he expressed his 
contempt by saying that “it was very 
strange that a man would print only 
two-thirds of his name ! ”— Exchange. 


Quaint old Benjamin Franklin was 
the father of many sound precepts 
and bits of philosophy; but, perhaps, 
he never set in motion a finer im- 
pulse than when he wrote as follows 
to impecunious persons, who craved 
his offices: “I send you herewith a 
bill for ten louis-d’ors; I do nut pre- 
tend to give such a sum, I only lend 
it to you. When you shall return to 
your country, you cannot fail of get- 


ting into some kind of business, that | 


will in time enable you to pay all 
your debts. In that case, when you 
meet with another honest man in 
similar distress, you must pay me by 
lending this sum to him, enjoining 
him to discharge the debt by a like 
operation when he shall be able, and 
shall meet with another opportunity. 
I hope it may then go through many 
hands, before it meets with a /nave to 
stop its progress. This is a trick of 
mine for doing a great deal of good 
with little money.” 

The American Board has put up 
$1,000,000 as its goal in annual re- 
ceipts for foreign missions. It hopes 
to reach this mark by constant ad- 
vances, and as the missionary im- 
pulse grows stronger in the Congre- 
gational churches. The Methodists 
have fixed their high-water mark at 
$1,250,000 for home and foreign mis- 
sions, and they will reach it. The 
Presbyterian Church has proposed 
$1,000,000 for its aim. It is creeping 
up slowly to that point, having con- 
tributed over $900,000 last year.— 
Missionary Reporter. 


Kennedy’s 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Takes hold in this order : 


Bowels 
Liver 
Kidneys | 
Inside Skin 
Outside Skin 


Driving everything before it that 
ought to be out. 


You know whether you need it or 


not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manu- 
factured by 


Donald Kennedy 


ROXBURY, 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the attention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
Mining machinery and 


supplies of all descriptions selected. Deeds, 
contracts, agreements, and all other papers 
required in mining transactions, drawn upin 
legally correct form. Purchases and sales 
mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. Manager. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 
FAMILY USE. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8S. F. 
fap For sale by all hardware dealers. 


MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTCOMERY AVE, 

swimming tank; tub baths; forty 

porce tubs. ater pumped from the bay 

only at high tide, and changed daily. Every- 

thing new, clean and well ordered. Baths 
25 cents. 


‘ Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Tabules : for torpid liver. — 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 


Ripans Tabules cure co 


Ayer's Hair Vigor 
akes the hair soft and glossy. 


“J have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. Iam forty years old, and have 
ridden the plains for twenty-five years.” 
—Wm. Henry Ott, alias “Mustang Bill,” 
Newcastle, Wyo. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from falling out. 

“A number of years ago, by recommen- 
dation of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to stop the hair from falling 
out and prevent its turning gray. The 
first effects were most satisfactory. 
Occasional applications since have kept 
my hair thick and of a natural color.” — 
H. E. Basham, McKinney, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Restores hair after fevers. - 


“Over a year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began 
_to fall out, and what little remained 
turned gray. I tried various remedies, 
but without success, till at last I began 
to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my 
hair is growing rapidly and is restored 
to its original color.’’ — Mrs. A. Collins, 
Dighton, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prevents hair from turning gray. 


‘*‘My hair was rapidly turning gray and 
falling out; one bottle of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor has remedied the trouble, and my 
hair is now its original color and full- 

 ness.’’—B. Onkrupa, Cleveland, O. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
foaps. Our celebrated Queen Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and G13 Fromt Street, 


San FRA.o1800. 


S. FOSTER & C0,, 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


For hot climates. 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


A Specialty. 
28 C Street 
SAN FRANOISOO 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in | 


HAY 


Uhoice 


26 & 


GRAIN 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, 


W. SUMMBRHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 

Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1 
All work wa) ranted. Fine watch and jew 
elry repairing a specialty. 


PERALTA. HALL 


In important respects the most elegantly 
equipped Sct ool for Girls in America. Term 
begins August 9. Send for circular, 


Dr. Homer B. Sprague, President. 
6-22 8m 


Spregue torresp’ce 
LA 


J. Coiner, Jr. 
722 WuitTnery 
DALTROIT, 


6-22-lyr 


10CK, 
mich 


OAKLAND SEMINAR, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Kindergarten and primary for little girls an, 
boys. The spring term commenced Mon- 
day, January 4, 1892. Students prepareg 
for the State University and other colleges 
Special courses of study can be pursue. 
Individual attention is given to pupils whey 
necessary fur their advancement. [For 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. vy, 
K. BLAKE 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak'and. 


WAN 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 


| 


1222 Pine St., . San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be. 

gins August 4th 1°92. Sendforcirculars 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


Next Session Begins Aug. 158t. 1892. 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, al. 


Hopkins Academy 


_ OAKLAND, CAL. 


$2: 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant. safe home for yon: 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It ir 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 
Send to catalogue to 
w. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAI. 


HOITT’S 


Grove School 


Fon BOY ss, 
Millbrae, San Mateo County, Cala. 
In Charge of Ex-State Supt. of Public 

Instruction Ira G. Hoitt and Wife. 


ESSENFTIALLY A HOME SCHOOL. 


Prepares Boys for any Uuniversity, Col- 
lege or Technical School, or for active busi- 
ness life. Number of pupils limited A 
full, first-class corps of teachers. For fut- 
ther information or ese address 

I G. HOITT, A.M., 

j Millbrae, Cal. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEWINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 


OCOLLEGE OOURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mas. 
aa course of study remains a0: 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T., Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 
ALAMEDA 00., 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS: 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
REV. ©. 8. NASH, M.A. 
Letters and communications may be s¢0' 
to any member of the faculty. ; ' 
The usual facilities are granted with bv 
small charge. 
The year begins September Ist. 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring 2 
thorough education. All departments in charg¢ 
of specialists. Native teachers in Fren 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 

Rs. W. B. RYDE. Principa!._ 


Kindergarten : Training : Class. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


“Ten months’ course. Pupils of marked abil- 
ity may partly pay expenses by assisting in free 
kindergartens. For particulars address 

MISS GRACE E, BARNARD, 


1467 CASTRO ST., - OAKLAND, CAl- 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


In the Heart of the Woods. 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the woods! 
Flowers and ferns and the soft green moss; 
Such love of the birds, in the solitudes, 
Where the swift wings glance, and the tree- 
tops toss; 
s of silence, swept with song, 
but the God above: 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in his guarding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 

Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 

Deeper than hunter's trail hath gone, : 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer drink; 

And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn 

' To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink. 


Such pledge of love in the heart of the woods! 
For the Maker of all things keeps the least. 
And o’er the tiny floweret broods 
With care that for ages has never ceased. 
If he care for this, will he not for thee— 
Thee, wherever thou art to-day ? 
Child of an Infinite Father, see; 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 
—Margaret Sangster. 


THE TAJ MAHAL. 


This remarkable tomb, the great 
feature of attraction in Agra, said to 
be the finest city in Upper India, is 
conceded to be the most beautiful 
building in the world. It was erect- 
ed by Shah Jehan, a Mohammedan Em- 
peror, over two hundred and fifty 
years ago, to the memory of his fav- 
orite queen, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, which, 
freely translated, means “Pride of 
the Palace.” “Taj,” in Persian Ara- 
bic, is a diadem or crown. It is re- 
corded that 20,000 men were employ- 
ed—and by force—in building and 
decorating this famous mausoleum. 

The entrance to the garden court 
is through a fine gateway of red sand- 
stone, with floral designs and pass- 
ages from the Koran, iulaid in white 
marble. These inlaid Arabic in- 
scriptions run from top to bottom of 
the gateway on each side of the en- 
trance. Above are twenty-six white 
marble cupolas, and on the roof are 
Moorish cusped arches, kiosks, and 


pavilions. The gateway is 140 feet 
wide, and 110 feet high, and 
with its finely proportioned tur- 


rets, is in itself a rarely beautiful 
building. It is a beautiful screen to 
the Taj, and the contrast of the red 
sandstone heightens the effect of the 
pearly white marble of the mauso- 
leum. 

On passing the gateway, the Ta), 
like a dream of architectural beauty, 
rises before us, dazzling under the 
Indian sky in the undimmed white- 
ness of its marble, after breasting the 
monsoons of 260 years. That is one 

of the marvels of this marvelous work 
of art. 

The gateway opens into an outer 
court which lies between it and the 
Taj. This court is the garden de- 
scribed as the most beautiful in all 
Asia—a garden with fountains, living 
streams, parterres, palms, pomegran- 
ates, pomeloes, cypress trees, rare 
shrubs and foliage. This court or 
garden is nearly 900 feet wide and 
450 feet deep. The garden is neces- 
sarily kept up by irrigation. The 
‘living streams” seemed to be arti- 
ficial streams, and the garden itself, 
so far as we saw it, had a little of 
the artificial look about it. A hand- 
some walk, bordered by irrigating 
streams, leads from the gateway to 
the Taj, which stands upon a white 
marble platform nearly twenty feet 
high and over 300 feet square. A 
long flight of steps leads to this plat- 
form or terrace, and at each corner 
rises a white minaret over 130 feet 
high. 

The Taj itself is 186 feet square 
and over 240 feet high to the tops of 
the central dome. The glare of the 
sun on the white marble terrace was 
blinding—painfully so. We had to 
«over our eyes with our hands and 
peep out cautiously thereafter while 
outside the building. Under such a 
sky and with such dazzling whiteness 
about us, parasols and umbrellas 
were a very necessary, but insufficient 
protection. J think five minutes of 
that unprotected glare would cause 
total blindness—at least to foreign 
eyes. 

On entering the Taj our attention 
was called to a remarkably fine echo, 
which rises directly upward instead of 
running around horizontally. I tried 
it, but not with full effect, though I 
got an idea of the echo capacity of 
the building. It is said that a musi- 
cal note, or a warble, will be echoed 
back in “notes almost divine,” while 
@ coarse voice, or shouts, will be re- 
turned in appalling discords. <A 
gentleman tiued the echo with his 
watch and found it lasted just thirty 
seconds. , 

The first thing to greet the eyes on 
entering the Taj, is the tomb of Mum- 
taz-i-Mahal,in the center of the mauso- 
leum, and at the side of it the tomb 
of Shah Jehan, rather higher and 
larger every way. The base of each 
is an oblong square of marble gur- 
mounted by a smallerone of the same 
proportions. These are what are call- 
ed the show tombs, the real ones— 
just like them—being directly under 
them-in the room beneath. On these 
tombs are engraved in Arabic the 
ninety-nine names of Allah. These 
tombs were originally inlaid with 
diamonds and other precious gems, 
but many of these have been stolen. 
And originally there were two: solid 


silver doors at the entrance, but these” 


were long ago taken off and melted 
‘by Surai Mall and his Iats. 


| Ibis surprising that in all the con- 
flicts of turbulent forces during the 
past 200 or 300 years, this marvelous 
gem of art memains in such 4 state of 
presevation. The four sides of the 
room are formed of marble screens— 
double screens, one on the outer, the 
other on the inner face of the walls. 
The carved lattice or open-work of 
these screens looks like delicate lace 
work. Through this rare trellis 
work the light is admitted, which is 
thus tempered to a soft and beautiful 
light. It is said that in England the 
light thus coming through double 
screens would produce almost total 
darkness. 

Here under Indian skies, in a 
building of white marble, these 
screens are necessary to temper what 
would otherwise have been an intol- 
erable glare. It is impossible to de- 
scribe this rare ma~ble lace-work, 
and thousand details in this marvel- 
ous building, details in rare mosaics; 
inlaid work of rare gems and rare 


—sixty pieces in one flower—and a 
thousand and one designs of wonder- 
ful grace and beauty at every turn, 
set with gems and precious ,stones 
“that came,” says Sir Edwin Arnold, 
“in camel-loads from all parts of the 
earth to furnish the inlayers with 
their material.” 

There are two wings to the mauso- 

leum, each with domes, and these are 
similar to the central ,except in size. 
These wings are beautiful mosques, but 
their beauty is overshadowed by that 
of the main building. At every corner 
are small domical apartments two 
stories high, and nearly thirty feet in 
diameter; these are connected with the 
main building by passages and halls. 
The two tombs—the sultana’s and 
Shah Jehan’s—are directly under the 
center of the central dome. 
I would like to give here a few ex- 
tracts from Sir Edward Arnold's 
poetical description in prose of the 
Taj: 

“In all the world no queen had ever 
such a monument. * * * If it 
be time of sunlight, the day is soften- 
ed to perpetual afternoon by the 
shadows cast from the palms and 
peepuls, the thuja trees, and the 
pomegranates, while the hot wind is 
cooled by the scent of roses and 
jasmine. If it be moonlight, the 
dark avenue leads the gaze mysteri- 
ously to the soft and lofty splendor 
of thatdome. * * * Admiration, 
delight, astonishment blend in 
the absorbed thought with a 
feeling that human affection never 
struggled more ardently, passion- 
ately and triumphantly against the 
oblivion of death. There is one sus- 
tained, harmonious, majestic sorrow- 
fulness of pride in it, from the verse 
on the entrance, which says that the 
pure of heart shall enter the gardens 
of God,’ to the small delicate letters 
of sculptured Arabic upon the tomb- 
stone, which tells, with a refined hu- 
mility, that Mumtaz-i-Mahal, the ‘Ex- 
alted of the Palace,’ lies here, and 
that ‘Allah alone is powerful.’ 


the milk-white monument, pausing to 
observe the glorious prospect over 
the Indian plains, commanded from 
the platform on that face where Jumna 
washes the foot of the wall. Its mag- 
nitude now astounds. The plinth of 
the Taj is over 100 yards each way; 
and it lifts its golden pinnacle 244 
feet into the sky. From a distance, 
this lovely and aerial dome sits there- 


edcloud. * * * You enter rev- 
erently the burial place of the Prin- 
cess Arjamand, to find the inner walls 
of the monument as much a marvel 
of subtle shadow and chastened light, 
decked with delicate jewelry, as the 
exterior was noble and simple. On 
the pure surface of this Hall of Death 
and upon the columns, panels, and 
trellis-work of the marble screens 
surrounding the tomb, are patiently 
inlaid all sorts of graceful and elab- 
orate embellishments—-flowers, leaves, 
berries, scrolls and sentences—in jas- 
per, coral, bloodstone, lapis-lazuli, 
nacre, onyx, turquoise, sardonyx, and 
even precious gems. 


“Moreover, the exquisite Abode of 
Death is haunted by spirits as deli- 
cate as their dwellings. They will 
not anewer to rude noises; but if a 
womans voice be gently raised in 
notes of hymn or song, echoes in the 


peat, diversify and amplify it with 
strange combinations. of melodious 
sounds, slowly dying away and re- 
arising, as if Israfil, ‘who has the 
sweetest voice of all Allah’s angels,’ 
had set a guard of his best celestial 
minstrels to watch the death-couch 
of Arjamand. For under the beauti- 
ful screens and the carved trellis- 
work of alabaster is the real resting- 
place of the ‘Exalted one of the Pal- 
ace.’ She has the center of the circu- 
lar area, marked by a little slab of 
snow-white marble, while by her side 
—a span loftier in height, because 
he was a man and emperor, but not 
displacing her from the pre-eminence 
of her grace and beauty—is the 
stone which marks the resting-spot 
of Shah Jehan, her lord and lover. 

“He has immortalized, if he could 
not preserve alive for one brief day, 
his peerless wife. Yet the pathetic 
moral of it all is written in a verse 
hereabouts from‘the Hudees, or ‘tra- 
ditions.’ It runs, after reciting the 
‘styles and titles of ‘His Majesty King 
of Kings, Shadow of Allah, whose 
Court is in Heaven’: 


colors; the lotus flower in lapis-lazuli | 


“You pace round the four sides of » 


fore above the horizon like a round-. 
‘more important that the 


- «*Saith Jesus’ (on whom be peace). 
This world is a bridge! Pass thou 
over it, but build not upon it! This 
world is one hour; give its minutes 
to thy prayers, for the rest is un- 
seen.’ ”—F. B., in the Hartford 
Times. 


GLEANINGS. 


God's school is always open. 

Love was the first missionary. 

Religion that is not used soon rots. 

Worry kills more people than the 
cholera. 

The best place to test a light is in 
the dark. 

The lower a Christian stoops, the 
higher he can lift. 

To have an honest critic is to have 
a faithful friend. 

The Bible is\ full of things that 
God has said through men. 
It is hard to agree with a man who 
quarrels with himself. 

Life is not worth living unless you 
live for somebody else. 

It isn’t always the best man who 
gets the biggest gravestone. 

The man who picks out his own 


-eross never has a light road. 


The rose probably wonders what 
there is about it that people like. 
If happiness is your object in this 
life don’t try too hard to get rich. 
The real man of God is always 
showing people how to be like God. 
The man who follows Christ will 
always be a leader to somebody else. 
Love never looks at the clock be- 
fore it takes off its coat to go to work. 
The prayers that we are proud of 
never receive any attention in heaven. 
Nobody ever denies that there is a 
devil except the devil’s own friends. 
The right kind of prayer always 
holds out both hands to receive the 
answer. 
Whenever God gives us a heavy 
burden to carry’ it is to make us 
stronger. 
Thank God for what you have 


every time you ask him for what you 


want. 

The devil can’t run fast enough to 
keep up with the man who walks with 
God. 

No matter how small a sin is, fol- 
low it and it will lead you straight to 
the devil. 

It'is not so much what the hands 
do but what the heart says that dis- 
pleases God. 

Those who enjoy religion the least 
are those who pray least for other 
people. 

The Christian is the only man who 
can be happy without having his own 
way. 

You are very far away from God if 
you have no love for anybody but 
yourself. 

It doesn’t take much of a Chris- 
tian to praise the Lord when the sun 
is shining. 

The only way to keep yourself in 
the love of God is to keep the love 
of God in you. 

One of the best signs for the church 
work of the future is the increasing 
interest that is being taken in the 
Christian training of children and in 
the development of the young life of 
the Church. With the growing secu- 
larity of our public schools and the 
failure too often of home influences 


to reach the case, it becomes all the 


Church 


‘shall do her duty in this direction. 


marble vault take up the music, re- 


THE SABBATH. 


The following is an extract from a 
letter said to have been written by 
Horace Greeley from Switzerland to 
the New York Tribune: 

“T could wish you might stand an 
hour with me on a Sabbath morning 
in the labor market in Geneva, and 
see the troops of dull, tired, sadden- 
ed-looking laborers, in ragged blouses, 
unwashed from the grime and sweat 
of one week’s work of seven 
days, trudging off sluggishly and 
wearily, like dumb, driven cattle, to 
the work of the next week of seven 
days. 

Are these all slaves?’ you ask. 
Slaves! Bless you, no. These are 
freemen. These are voters and citi- 
zens in a land of universal suffrage, 


under the freest government on earth, 


with an advanced and Jiberal consti- 


tution of the latest French invention, 
and with all the modern improve- 
ments. No blue laws here. . They 
once had blue laws in Geneva, but 
they have laughed them down long 
ago. This which you see is liberty— 
complete, untrammeled, personal lib- 
erty. Every one of these free citi- 
zens has aright—a proud, irrevocable 
right—to work on the Sabbath if he 
chooses, and that is what it ends in 
for him, and that is what it will end 
in for you if you choose to make the 
costly experiment. The workman who 
may work on the Sabbath has got to 
work on the Sabbath when work is 
wanted. The right to rest for each 
depends. upon the law of rest for all. 
Then follow these warnings: ‘Think 
of it, think of it twice, think of it again, 
then say if you will barter away your 
birthright, the American Sabbath, 
the universal privilege of rich and 
poor, for this miserable French de- 
lusion, this continental holiday 
through which one-half of the peo- 
ple have to toil that the other half 
may frolic. ’’ 


Household. 


Tax Garpen the far- 


mer himself were obliged to provide’ 


materials and variety for three meals 
per day for the family, including hir- 
ed help and visitors, he would appre- 
ciate the garden more than he does. 
In one sense, probably the farmer 
thinks he is a good provider. There 
is abundance, but the variety is not 
there. It is not fair that residents of 
cities should be able to command a 
variety on the table that the farmer 
cannot hope to equal. Itis this cause, 
as much as any other, that has made 
the farm home unattractive: to many 
boys and girls. They, at least, think 
that they can live at better tables in 
the city. It is a mistaken idea, but it 
has its influence. 


VeceTaBLeE Sove.—One bunch of 
celery, one pint of stewed tomatoes, 
one onion, three carrots, four turnips, 
a little salt. Chop all the vegetables, 
except the tomatoes, very fine, and 
place them inthe pot over the fire, 
with about three quarts and one pint 
of hot water. Let them cook slowly 
about an hour, then stir in the to- 
matoes, and boil about half an hour 
longer; remove from the fire, and rub 
the: mixture through a colander, then 
return the soup to the fire. Now stir 
in a tablespoontul of butter and half 


a cup of milk, with a little corn-starch 


or flour mixed with it. Let the soup 
boil up once. and it will be ready for 
the table. 


Sorr-sHELL Crass.—See to it that 
no dead crabs are in the lot. Under 
the sides of the paper shell will be 
found a quantity of shaggy, feathery 
substance, which must be removed; 
be careful, also, to remove the sand- 
pouch. Wash and dry each crab, toss 
them in a little flour, and fry in a 
liberal quantity of hot fat. A thick 
covering of batter and bread-crumbs 


‘detracts from the excellent qualities 


of this :nost dainty dish, and should 
not be tolerated by epicures. 


Ham Croquettes.—One cupful of 
finely chopped cooked ham, one of 
bread-crumbs, two of hot mashed 
potatoes, one large tablespoonful of 
butter, three eggs, a speck of cayenne. 
Beat the ham, cayenne, butter, and 
two of the eggs into the potato: Let 
the mixture cool slightly, and shape 
it like croquettes. Roll in the bread- 
crumbs, put in the frying-basket, and 
plunge into boiling fat. Cook two 
minutes. Drain, and serve. 


Asparaaus.—Cut off as much of the 
stalk as will leave the asparagus five 
or six inches long; scrape the remain- 
ing white part very clean; tie them in 
small, even bundles; put them into 
boiling water, and let them boil till 
tender, but not soft; take them out 


‘++ with a skimmer and place neatly up- 


on a thin toast laid on a dish, and 
serve immediately with butter-sauce 
or cream sauce. 


Strawberry Acip.—Dissolve four 
ounces of tartaric acid in two quarts 
of water, and pour it over two gallons 
of ripe strawberries; let it stand 
twenty-four hours and drain the 
liquor off; to every pint of juice add 
1 1-2 pounds of loaf sugar; boil, let 
stand three days and bottle. A few 
spoonfuls in a glass of ice-water 
makes a delightful drink. 


MILK-wEED Juice ror Warts.—The 


acrid juice of the milk-weed, if appli- 


ed to a wart by rubbing in, will soon 
cause its dissappearance. The sur- 
face of the wart must be removed, 
causing blood to flow before the ap- 
plication is made. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S COURTESY. 


Mr. Gladstone is the most courte- 
ous of mankind. His courtesy is one 
of his most engaging gifts, and ac- 
counts in no small degree for his 
power of attracting the regard of 
young men and undistinguished peo- 
ple generally. 

“TJ,” said the Duke of Wellington, 
on a memorable occasion, “have no 
smull talk, and Peel has no manners.” 
Mr. Gladstone has manners, but no 
small talk. He is so consumed by 
zeal for the subjects which interest 
him that he leaves out of account the 


possibility that they may not interest- 


other people. He pays to every one, 
not least to ladies, the compliment of 
assuming that they are on his own 
intellectual level, engrossed in the 
subjects which engross him, and fur- 
nished with at least as much inform- 
ation as will enable them to follow 
and to understand him.—The New 
Reviewer. 


THEY AGREED THEN AND AFTER. 


A Baptist minister took charge of 
a parish near Boston where he knew 
that one man was decidedly opposed 
to his pastorate. Soon after his ar- 
rival the Rev. Mr. X. called upon Mr. 
A. 

“Brother,” said he, “I hear that 
you think I am the wrong man to be 
the pastor of this church.” 

“Well, to be frank,” replied Mr. A., 
“I do think that another would have 
filled the place better.” 

“Now that is just what I think,” 
said the pastor. “But as long as we 
hold this opinion in opposition to the 
majority of the parishioners, let's try 
unselfish -and make the best of 
1 
After that Mr. X. never had a firm- 


er friend nor more faithful champion 


than Mr. A. 


A Tovonine Resitenation.—Once a 
minister paid a visit to a deaf and 
dumb asylum in London for the pur- 
pose: of examining the children... On 
this occasion a little boy was asked : 
“Who made this world?” The boy 
took the chalk and wrote underneath 
the question: “In the beginning, 
God created the heavens and earth.” 
The minister then inquired in a simi- 
lar manner: “Why did Jesus Christ 
come into the world?” <A smile of 
delight and gratitude rested upon 
the countenance of the little fellow 
as he wrote: “This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.” A third question 
was then proposed, eminently adapt- 
ed to call his most powerful feelings 
into exercise: ‘Why were you born 
deaf and dumb, while I can hear and 
speak?” “Never,” said an eye wit- 
ness, “shall I forget the look of resig- 
nation and chastened sorrow which 
sat on his countenance as he took up 
the chalk and- wrote: ‘Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.’”— Young Churchman. 


IN Piace or Manure.—Theo- 
dore B. Terry of Ohio, is a strong ad- 
vocate of tillage as at least a partial 
substitute for manure. He says if 
he could have his choice between 
large amounts of stable manure and 
such poor tools as were used twenty 
to thirty years ago, as against half 
the manure and the most thorough 
tillage, he would choose the latter 
alternative. The loss from weeds 
under poor tillage will offset much 
of the gain from heavy manuring. 
As for making heavy land friable, a 
heavy top dressing of manure may do 
it as well as the harrow and culti- 
vator. But it.will also increase the 
weeds, so that a larger part of the 
available plant-food will be worse 
than lost—used to decrease the crop 
rather than grow it. 


Sir Walter Scott said, “Give the 
world one-half of the Sunday and we 
will find that’ religion has no strong 
hold on the other.” Yet how many 
Christian people there are who seem 
to think their duty is done when they 
have attended church on Sunday 
morning. They seem to think that 
the afternoon is for social visiting, 
driving, or anything else that they 
choose to do, and by the time Sunday 
night comes every vestige of good 
impression and holy desire awakened 
in the fore part of the day is gone. 
The Lord’s Day is an entire day, and 
he wants it all for himself.—Se. 


Something can’t do 
is to get Dr. Pierce’s genw- 
tne medicines at what pre- 
—— tend to be “cut — 

They don’t come you 
in that way. 

To prevent fraud and 


gists duly authorized as 
these 


scription (for woman’s 
weaknesses and ailments), 
$1.00 per bottle; and Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pelleta 
(for the Liver), 25 cents per vial. 
The genuine medicines can be had only at 
these prices, but nothing else, no matter what 
the price, can be as cheap, for Dr. Pierce's 
cines are guaranteed. In 
where they fail to benefit or cure, 
your money back. You pay only 
received. ware of dilutions, imitations, 
and substitutes, offered at lower prices, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


to order. 
stock, manufactured from ------- 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat 
tern our customer wants, we will go with Pim 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


EDWARD CARLSON, 


P. OUBRIER. 
Presiden t. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Bik Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Srzvenson Eoxen 
Salesroom: 


Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Surpassing Coffee 


~~ AND 


Continental 
Lunch Rooms, 


SAN FRANOISCO: 
Market Street. 
727 Market Street. 


NEW YORE : 


145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
190 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 
_ “ Boston,” 241 Washington Street. 


Open od and night, save twenty-five 
er vice. are in general favor with the 
Christian public. = 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
We, WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOE, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


512 te 516 Gacviatihieate and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. ’ 


Ov Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
hext to New Wigwam. 


TFolePphome Wo. 


ES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received 
publication. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 

PRAYER BOUKs and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 

BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 

STASLORRE in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. BEACOFaA 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


JAMES EK. WILSON 
J. L. N. 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... 


Drragcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. 8 


F, W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. 
Oharies Main James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINASS at 


tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 


nt- 
RGE 

UNL PATEN T Is SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


* 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


ape tog of charge and we make NO 


COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
information free Handbook write 
inte & CO NEW Yoox. 
Rvery b tor in 
taken ou us is brought before 
cbya notice given free of charge in the 


Scientifie American 


x address M 
LISHERS, 361 Broad-vay. New York. 


GOLDEN UNDERTAKING CO. 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Every Requisite for First-class Funerals.. Lady Attendants at all ‘Hours. 
OFFICE: 24239 Mission St... mr. Dist. 
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THE Pacrric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepespay, Juty 13, 1892. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

Rev. Dwight W. Learned, wife and 
daughter, missionaries from Japan, 
spent last Sunday in Los Angeles, 
and Mr. Learned spoke in the even- 
ing for Mr. Vaile at Plymouth 
church. The congregation was unu- 


- gually large, and the address was pe- 


culiarly instructive and interesting. 
Mr. Learned has been connected with 
the Doshisha school in Kyoto for 
many years, is a fine scholar in the 
Japanese language, having published 


in that tongue, among other things, | 


“Commentaries on Second Corinthians 
and Philippians,” and is familiar with 
the past and current history of that 
interesting people. He is therefore 
prepared to speak intelligently on all 
subjects relative to Japan. The 
Doshisha school stands at the head 
of the educational institutions of Ja- 
pan, and is a conspicuous monument 
of Christian faith, patient labor, and 
missionary consecration and enter- 
prise. Mr. Neesima, who completed 
his education in America, in 1874, 
and returned to Japan to establish 
this school in 1876, is justly plac- 
ed among the great men of his 
age; but he could have done little 
had he not had the assistance and 
sympathy of the Christian missionar- 
ies. Fifteen students from the Chris- 
tian school in Kumamoto, who had 
pledged their lives to Christ and Ja- 
pan, formed the first graduating class, 
in 1879, of the new Kyoto Training 
School, now the Doshisha. At pres- 
ent there are six hundred pupils in 
the school, and the station at Kyoto 
is the center of a circle of seventeen 
churches, which have a membership 
of 1,688, and thirty-one out-stations, 
where work is regularly done. We 
shall never forget our visit to this in- 
stitution in 1887—the earnest enthu- 
siasm of the teachers and pupils; the 
public gathering for prayers, when 
the students sang Christian hymns, 
and Dr. Green addressed them and 
offered prayer; the motley appear- 
ance of young Japan on the campus; 
here the close-fittihg foreign dress. 
and there the loose, flowing, Japan- 
ese robes; the eager, inquisitive faces 
of the boys; the walks about the 
beautiful suburbs of Kyoto, and into 
the country with Mr. Cady, once a 
member of our Shansi Mission in 
China, but whom the attractiveness 
of the educational work in Japan 
drew thither; and especially the evi- 
dent devotion to Christ and his king- 
dom on’ the part of the president, 
officers, and pupils of Doshisha. 


Rev. Geo. E. Albrecht, who was 


once the efficient superintendent of 
the German work in our country, and 
who felt an irresistible call to go to 


cool. winds and daily extremes of 


heat and cold, are trying to those 
who have throat and lung trouble, 
and Mrs. Learned is now seeking re- 
fuge from these ills here in Southern 
California. We may say, further, 


that Mr. Learned has gone with his 


family to Santa Fe, New Mexico, to 

‘remain until September, when he will 
| return to spend the winter in the 
| Sunny South: If the pastors are 
wise, they will take advantag’e of this 
| opportunity to have the work of 
Christ in beautiful Japan brought 
before their churches. There is 
nothing more helpful to the home 
work than a genuine missionary 
spirit; for the missionary spirit is the 
spirit of Christ. 

Rev. F. N. Merriam of Ventura has 
gone East to attend the Christian 
Endeavor Convention in New York, 
and for other purposes of more per- 
sonal interest to himself as a young 
and single man. Young, unmarried 
ministers show their practical judg- 
ment when they seek to increase their 
efficiency by taking “a pastor’s assist- 
ant” or “helpmeet.” Dr. Morgan of 
Oberlin, noted for his blunt, practical 
illustrations, used to say that an un- 
married minister was too much like 
one side of a pair of scissors, which, 
be it ever so sharp, was of little value 
unless joined to the other side. 

A reception was given at the News 
and Working Boys’ Home, No. 527 
Ducommun street, Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, when entertain- 
ment and lunch were provided: for 
the guests—one hundred in number. 
Special invitations were sent tw minis- 
ters of the city, but very few of them 
found it convenient to attend. This 
was a disappointment to those who 
had it in charge. The object of the 
institution is such as to appeal to all 
Christian people; namely, to provide 
a home for street-waifs, newsboys, 
bootblacks, and other working boys, 
where they may find food, shelter, 
innocent amusement, and moral and 
physical training, as well as incen- 
tives to an upright Christian life. 
This home is centrally located, in a 
large, commodious house, with spa- 
cious grounds. The boys are charg- 
ed five cents for each meal and the 
same for lodging; like privileges be- 
ing granted to all, whether regular 
| boarders or transient visitants, and 
‘the reading-room is free to all boys 


and young men who choose to avail. 


themselves of it. There are now in 
_ the home fourteen boys, most of 
| them under ten, who are under the 
care of the matron, Mrs. Hilbish, an 
earnest, Christian woman, who takes 
great interest in the material and 
‘spiritual welfare of the boys. The 


home is not well-equipped, being in 


Japan, first went to the new station | need of furniture, books and papers 


of Niigata, but has since found his 


place among the Doshisha teachers, | 
_are open to visitors every day, and 


and, as Mrs. Learned says, “isa great 


for the reading-room, and funds to 
meet current expenses. The doors 


power for good in that institution.” | ministers and Christian people should 


Many thought that Mr. Albrecht was 
not justified in giving up his import- 
ant work for his own people in Amer- 


ica to go to Japan. But the Holy | 


Spirit, under whose direction our 
brother went, knew better, and time 
has shown the wisdom of the choice; 
for a worthy successor soon took up 
his work in America, while he has 
found, in Japan, an important place 
in an institution whose influence will 
be increasingly felt throughout the 
Japanese Empire. Doubtless there 


are very many in America to-day 


whose work seems to them very im- 
portant, but who would find, if they 
should withdraw to foreign service, 
that their places at home would be 
quickly filled, while they would find 
a work among the heathen which 
but for them would be left undone. 
The Missionary Herald for July has an 
interesting statement of the work of 
the Kyoto station by Mr. Albrecht, a 
statistical account of Protestant mis- 
sions in Japan, and letters from mis- 
sionaries in that field; so that this 
number of the Herald and the last an- 
nual report of the Board have sufficient 
material for an interesting and profit- 
able concert exercise. Dr. Griffis’ 
“Mikado’s Empire,” a good summer 
reading, and full of interesting his- 
torical facts and pamphlets, giving a 
history of our missions in Japan, will 
be furnished to any pastor who will 
apply to our agent, Rev. Walter 
Frear, in San Francisco. No pastor 
can afford not to keep his people in- 
formed about our missionary work in 
this and other fields. ) 


Mr. Learned believes that the anti- 
foreign sentiment, which was the 
outgrowth of the revived national 
spirit, and caused some apprehension 
two years ago, has now largely dis- 
appeared, and that the whole outlook 
for Japan is hopeful. wrt 

While Japan is very beautiful, and 
our missionaries there are able to 
live in comparative comfort, some 
find the climate very unhealthful. 


The great, number of rainy days, the 


~ 


go down and see for themselves, both 
what the home is doing and what are 
its claims on public benevolence. 


“The glorious Fourth” was cele- 
brated in Los Angeles with the usual 
enthusiasm for fire-crackers, pistols 
and small cannons on the part of 
“young America.” The procession 
was very long, the various lines of 
business and trades being represent- 
ed,some with elaborate outfits; and 
the mass-meeting in Hazard’s Pavil- 
ion, which was appropriately and 
beautifully decorated, was compara- 
tively large, and the exercises suited 
to the occasion. We would not do 
without a celebration of the Fourth 
of July, but it is a sad comment on 
our’ American life, that: saloons 
and public, promiscuous dances 
should have so large a place in the 
pleasures and the recreations of our 
“national holiday.” We saw more 
drunken men and boys on the streets 
of Los Angeles on the evening of 
the Fourth than on any other day since 
our coming to the city, and many wives 
and mothers have necessarily come 
to regard this day with terror, be- 
cause it means the degradation of 
husbands and sons. The saloon casts 
a shadow over all our American life— 
national, social and domestic—and is 
the great enemy of purity, happiness, 
and prosperity. Wise observers say 
that the Christian people, if united, 
could wipe the saloon out of exist- 
ence, and yet this corrupter of youth, 
disturber of domestic peace and com- 
fort, and very “gate of hell” still ex- 
ists to rob and destroy the multitudes, 
and break the hearts of wives and 
mothers. 

Los AneExEs, July 7th. 

Cyrus W. Field died yesterday at 
his home on the Hudson. In his de- 
lirium his exclamations showed that 


} his mind was running on the Atlan- 


tic cable, with which his name will 
ever be connected. His last years 
were saddened and shortened by the 
misdoings of a favorite son. 


OREGON NOTES. 


Last Sunday evening Pastor Clapp 
of the Portland First church inaugu- 
rated a new departure. Instead of 
having the Y. P. S. C. E. meeting at 
6:45 and the preaching service an 
hour later, as has beer the rule hith- 
erto, both meetings are combined in 
one at 7:45. The services are choral 
and responsive largely, with a very 
short and practical sermon. This 
method will be continued during the 
month of July. The first of these 
services was very well attended, and 
the series give promise of being very 
attractive and helpful as one way of 
solving the question of how to get a 
good Sunday evening audience. 

At the Oswego church, Rev. R. M. 
Jones pastor, twelve members were 
received on confession last Sunday at 
communion. Mr. Jones finds his 
hands full of work. Besides his 
Oswego charge he preaches at Tuala- 
tin, Beaver Creek, and for the Welch 
Congregational church in Portland. 

Rev. W.'C. Kantner has now be- 
come permanently identified with the 
Corvallis church, he having bought 
a home in that city, and removed his 
family thither. He has been giving 
occasional but very acceptable service 
to the church for some months past, 
but is now prepared to preach regu- 
larly every Sunday morning and even- 


ing. An informal reception was giv- 


en him at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Hogue a few evenings ago; 
a large number of guests were pres- 
ent to welcome him, and a fine musi- 
cal and literary programme was ren- 
dered. 

For several weeks past the condi- 
tion of Plymouth church has been un- 
der consideration, and as a result and 
for the purpose of making the work 
of this church more efficient, a com- 
mittee has been appointed to consider 
the advisability of disposing of the 
present property, buying a new site 
in amore eligible location, and build- 
ing anew ¢hurch thereon. A call has 
been extended to Rev. M. A. Dough- 
erty to become the permanent pastor, 
to begin his labors September § Ist. 
Meanwhile the Sunday-school will be 
maintained, but there will be no stat- 
ed preaching until the date above 
mentioned. During the interim Mr. 
Dougherty will probably visit Califor- 
nia. If opportunity offers, Tar Pacir- 
1c readers will find him a man worth 
hearing. 

The regulation “blue Monday” of 
the Portland ministers was chosen a 
few days ago as an opportune time 
for their annual excursion. Accord- 
ingly, they went on early boat to Or- 
egon City and returned late in the 
evening. The company, including la- 
dies, numbered fifty-four, and a jollier 
and happier party never spent a few 
hours outing amid the scenes of this 
picturesque and historic town. The 
party were taken charge of by the 
local clergymen, and shown many 
points of interest about the city and 
Willamette Falls. A number indulg- 
ed in fishing, just- below the Falls, 
and proved themselves adept as fish- 
ers of fish as well as of men; others 
sought exercise in a spirited game of 
base-ball; but the clerical umpire be- 
came so mixed up in his decisions 
that, notwithstanding one side won 
seven and the other nine games, he 
could not tell which it was; he re- 
signed his position and declared he 
would never lead in such a service 
again; others spent the time in ram- 
bling about the extensive factories, 
and upon the lofty bluffs which hem 
in the river on either side. When 
dinner time came there was a union 
meeting, and our good Mrs. Liver- 
more of the Oregon City Congrega- 
tional church presided with her ac- 
customed grace. This gathering was 
most harmonious in all respects. All 
were of one accord, and of one mind, 
and in one place, and animated by 
one uncontrollable purpose; hence, it 
may be easily understo<d that success 
crowned their efforts, and everything 
eatable disappeared from view. 

It was the privilege of your corre- 
spondent to worship with the Oregon 
City church to-day. Pastor Lucas 
had for his text Psalm cxxxiii: 
“ Behold how good and pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in 
unity,” etc., and he gave a real good 
practical sermon thereon, clearly 
bringing out the spirit of brother- 
hood and the mutual interest and 
concern that all Christians should 
have one towards the other. While 
the growth of this church is not rapid, 
it is constantly improving. 

There are two preaching stations 
near by where services are maintain- 
ed every week—one at Park Place and 
the other at Mountain View, at both 
of which church organizations exist, 
which are practically branches of the 
parent Church. In this work Pastor 
Lucas is assisted by Rev. A. B. Snider, 
also by Mr. C. H. Dye, an able attor- 
ney of Oregon City, who is Superin- 
tendent of both the mother and Moun- 
tain View Sunday-schools. 

The whole community became 
greatly excited last Moriday because 
the officers of the law having in charge 
Wilson, the murderer of little Mamie 
Walsh of Milwaukee, allowed him to 
escape as they were on their way with 
him to the State Penitentiary. They 
did not have him hand-cuffed even, 
and at first convenient opportunity 
he leaped from the Sheriff's wagon 
and disappeared in the brush of Polk 
county, about fifteen miles of Salem, 
much to the surprise of the Sheriff of 
Multnomah county and his posse, all 


of whom were greatly chagrined over 
being so easily taken in by their 
quick-witted prisoner. They consid- 
ered his conduct as an imposition on 
good nature. But the people every- 
where thought the officers were crimin- 
ally negligent. At Milwaukee an indig- 
nation meeting was held, and the offi- 


day after day passed without tidings 
from the inhuman wretch, the feeling 
against the officials grew stronger 
and stronger, notwithstanding they 
had become alive to the true condi- 
tion of things, and were doing all 
they could to capture their escaped 
prisoner, without stint as to the ex- 
penditure of time and money. Fri- 
day night last, however, relief came. 


Wilson was captured by a Yamhill | 


county constable and his brother, af- 
ter a severe tussle, tyrned over to the 
rightful authorities, and at once safely 
put in the State Penitentiary at Sa- 
lem, soon, without doubt, to expiate 
with ‘iis life the awful crime he 80 
brutally commited. 
GrorGe H. Himes. 
Oreaon Crry, July 10, 1892. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Washington will be represented by 
nearly, if not quite, five hundred peo- 
ple at the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of that greatest of evangelical 
societies, the Christian Endeavor, 
which begins in New York city to- 
morrow and closes its sessions next 
Sunday. The regular delegates from 
the Washington societi¢a go on spe- 


cial trains, but there will be a large | 


attendance of individual members, as 
reduced tickets have been on sale by 
the railroads for some time. The at- 
tendance at the Convention is expect- 
ed to be between 30,000 and 40,000. 


No non-sectarian movement in the 
Christian world has ever shown such 
rapid growth as the Christian En- 
deavor. The idea of the organization 


j was conceiyed by Rev. Francis E. 


Clark of Portland, Maine, as a means 
of interesting the young people of 
his church Ain raligious work. The 
society was first organized in that 
city February 2, 1881, and for a time 
after other churches took up the idea 
the young societies were conducted 
independently of each other, but in 
June, 1882, when there was a total 
membership of 481, it was decided to 
organize a general society, with 
branches everywhere. Now note the 
steady growth each year. In 1883 it 
had 2,870 members; in 1884, 8,905; 
in 1885, 10,964; in 1886, 50,000; in 
1887, 140,000; in 1888, 300,000; in 
1889, 500,000; in 1890, 660,000; in 
1891, more than 1,000,000, and it is 
expected that reports made at the 
coming Convention will show the 
present membership to be fully 1,500- 
000. Isn't that a most wonderful 
showing ? 

Rev. Julian Soper, a returned mis- 
sionary from Japan, occupied a local 
pulpit Sunday night, and in place of a 
regular sermon told a large congre- 
gation,something about the progress 
of Chfistianity, im. spite of great ob- 
stables in that country; how hard it 
is to convince the Japanese that the 
religion of Christ is better than that 


of Confucius, and how the mission- | 


aries have to show it by their method 
of living before the natives can be 
convinced. Intemperance has been 
called the national curse of Japan; 
Mr. Soper says the native temperance 
workers agree in admitting that the 
Christian churches are much more 
successful in their temperance work 
than the native societies that rely 
merely upon the personal stamina of 
their members for the keeping of 
their vows. it was pleasant to hear 
him say that the bitter feeling which 
has for seven or eight years existed 
in Japan against all foreigners is now 
rapidly dying out, and that the mis- 
sions are regaining the ground they 
lost by reason of that anti-foreign 
feeling. Mr. Soper says there are 
now at least forty native congrega- 
tions which wholly support their own 
ministers, and he predicts that within 
twenty-five years there will be estab- 
lished a self-supporting Japanese 
Christian church, which will have a 
powerful iufluence upon all Eastern 
nations. 


I was shown a list of ministers who 
have accepted invitations to fill the 
pulpit of Rev. Dr. Bartlett, who left 
for Europe last week, during his ab- 
sence, and it appeared to me that his 
congregation ought to consider itself 
fortunate in being able to hear so 
many distinguished pulpit orators in 
the course of one summer. Here is 
the list: Rev. Dr. Horton, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Rev. George Sexton, of 
St. Cathannes, Ontario; Rev. Henry 
Elliott Mott, of Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. 
Dr. W. D. Buchanan, of New York 
city; Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Rev. Dr. R. S. Green, 
of Orange, New Jersey; Rev. Dr. C. 
B. Nichols, of Binghamton, New | 
York; and Rev. Dr. O. S. Dean, of 
Boston. 


Rev. Charles H. Stakely, in his last 
sermon previous to his own vacation, 
gave the members of his church who 
contemplated visiting any of the sum- 
mer resorts some advice that is good 
enough to be repeated to all church 
members. He said: “Remember, you 
are Christ’s children, and keep out of 
amusements in which you cannot in- 
vite the Lord to enter. Say to your- 
self, I will not do anything that the 
Lord himself would not do under 
similar circumstances, and if this is 


HOFFMAN 


| carried out we will all return to our 
-honies and duties much better for 
our summer vacation.” 


Congress has so far failed to’ pass 


_the bill prohibiting the sale of ice 
from wagons on Sunday, but the 
local ice companies have entered into 


ers of the law called upon to resign. As /an agreement not to send out any 


wagovus on Sunday, which will accom- 


_plish the end aimed at—Sunday rest 


for the employes. 

President and Mrs. Harrison, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Dimmick, their 
daughter, and Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Parker, left here to-day for Loon 


| Lake, in the Adirondacks, where Mrs. 
Harrison will spend the summer. 


The President will retarn next week 
to remain until Congress adjourns. 
Wasuinaton, D. 2., J uly 6, 1892. 


Fublishers’ Bepartment 
Entered at the Postoffice Francisco 
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THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF INS UR. 
ANCE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 25, 1892. 
Mr. D. Gi_Bert Dexter, General Agent for 


the Massachusetts Benefit Association, S2, 
Francisco— 


Dear Sir: 1 wish to tender you my very sin- 
cere thanks for your prompt seitlement of my 
claim for $10,000 against the Massachusett. 
Benefit Association, the same being for the 
policy of insurance on the life of my beloved 
husband, Andrew Smith, formerly a merchan: 
cof San Francisco. I am very truly yours, 

Mary C. SMITH. 


Sums aggregating $5,600,009 have been paid 
by this company since incorporation, in 1878 
at an expense to policy-holders of 60 per cent. 
of the ‘‘old line” rates. By supplying the 
very best insurance at the very least cost com- 
patible with safety, our success has come. 
To-day we have almost $100,000,000 in force, 
over 28,000 members, and a cash surplus heid 
in trust of more than $850,000. Before insur- 
ing in or taking an agency for another com. 
pany, it would be wise for you to call on or 
address the General Agent, D. Gilbert Dexter, 
19 Academy of Science Building, SanFrancisco. 


Ayer’s Pills possess the curative virtues o/ 
the best known medicinal plants. These Pills 
are scientifically prepared, are easy to take, 
and safe for young and old, They are invalu- 
able for regulating the bowels, and for the re- 
lief and cure of stomach troubles. 


‘Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
an! Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket St. New Hats, new Ribbonsand Flowers. 


Low prices. 


Twenty-five cents for a box of Beecham’s 
Pills worth a guinea. 


PERIODICALS -- 


Y. P. 8S. C. E. Supplies 


7385 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


BRIGADE 


SUPPLIES. 


UNIFORMS, CHEVRONS, CORDS, WREATHS, 
CAPS, STRIPES & SHOULDER STRAPS. 


g0@F- Special inducements to churches who purpose 
organizing Companies. 


‘Theo 


Boys’ Ciocthier. 


616 to 620 KEARNY ST. (cor. Commercial), 


San Francisco. 


GEM 


Wind Mills is warranted. 
ways, and money refunded. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE—MAILED FREE. 


J. D. HAMMOND, Agent, 
1037 Market St., S. F. 


STEEL WIND MILL, 


With Graphite Boxes. 


NEVER REQUIRES OILING OR CLIMBING OF TOWERS. 


GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE WITHOUT OIL THAN OTHER 


MILLS THAT ARE OILED. 


Practically, these mills require no attention. TRULY A GEM, AND 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
i its merits. 
back three to one—the wheel maki 
stroke of pump—making them run in the lightest wind or breeze. 
mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast Iron. 


It combines beauty, strength, dura- 
Governs itself perfectly, is easily erected, and 
In fact, it is the best mill on earth. They are 
three revolutions to 


Each one of our Gem 
If not satisfactory, freight will be paid both 


WE ALSO CARRY 


Pumps of all kinds, Tanks, Pipe, Fittings, Hose, etc. 
WOODIN & LITTLE, 


312 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


T. W. STOBRIDGE, Jr., Chief Clerk. 


Readers of THE PAaciric will find a congenial: home in the HOFFMAN HOUSE, whose 
equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any Price in ) 


Los Angeles. 


$2 and $2.50 
per day. 
W. STOBRIDGE, Proprietor. 
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